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THE PROUD 
MAHARAJAH 

IIOW HE GOES ABOUT 

Like a Traveller in the Days 
of Long Ago 

TAKING UP THEIR BEDS 
AND WALKING 

An interesting figure at [the India 
Conference in London just now is that 
good friend of England the Maharajah 
of AKvar. 

Ifc thinks so well of Englishmen that 
he is taking one back with him to suc¬ 
ceed another who is retiring from the 
control of the maharajah’s pa accs, 
possessions, and affairs. The position 
seems quite a romantic one, entailing 
the oversight of fifteen fairy-like palaces 
and flic multitude of people who com¬ 
pose the Court of an Indian potentate. 
We can imagine Captain John Smith ol 
Virginia in such a post, or Marco Polo, 
in this way serving Kublai Khan. 

Camping by Night 

An interesting feature of the maha¬ 
rajah’s life is that when ho moves from 
place to place in his State lie docs not 
go by train, or by motor-car, 'resting 
at a hotel if necessary; he travels ,in 
easy stages in company with his family 
and a host of officers and servants, 
camping by night in tents carried and 
equipped from his capital,. 

That suggests a strange picture to out- 
minds today, though to our Scouts and 
Guides and rambling clubs it no doubt 
seems obvious and natural. In olden 
days it was the general practice pursued 
by our ancestors if they had men and 
means enough. 

The heads of our old feudal families 
were frequently at war with other great 
families, so they had to travel armed. 
In journeying from one country scat to 
another, or from the provinces up to 
London, they undertook risks such as 
arc to be met today only in uncivilised 
lands. The way was beset with dangers, 
dangers from avowed enemies, dangers 
from freebooters, dangers from wild 
animals, to say nothing of the perils of 
the highway itself. 

Like Miniature Armies 

It was impossible to hasten, impos¬ 
sible to proceed at leisure without full 
equipment of domestic comforts and full 
armament of escort. So they travelled 
like miniature armies with a host of 
camp followers, the camp followers in¬ 
cluding the lady of the house and the 
children, as well as relatives who dared 
not remain behind in the absence of the 
fighting lord. They carried their beds, 
their food, their pots and pans and 
crockery, and all the details which went 
to make slow-moving tent life a real home 
from home. 

The Maharajah of Alwar does it all 
still, through more from a love oE the 
picturesque than from necessity. 


AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER’S 


Caller Slemsig 


Here is one of the Scottish lasses who follow the herring shoals round tho coast as they 
move from place to place. This has been a good season in East Anglia, although for 
Scotland the catch has been disappointing. 


A GRAIN OF RICE 
SEED 

HOW IT IS COVERING 
AUSTRALIA 

A Story That Began on the 
C.N. Picture Map 

WHAT CAN BE DONE IN 
THE EMPIRE 

Ten years ago the Editor of the C.N. 
had a lively but genial little controversy 
with Senator Guthrie of Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, whose son was one of liis readers. 

The C.N. had noted on its Picture 
Map tho beginning of the growing of 
rice in'Australia, and the Senator wrote 
to say " We grow no rice in Australia.” 
He did not know of the grain of rice seed 
in the north. He went on to tell us, in 
the pleasantest way, what was grown in 
Australia, and how much of it. 

The Editor replied to the Senator by 
sending him proofs that rice was grown 
in Australia, and grown successfully, up 
to a ton in the husk an aero, though the 
aggregate production was not large, This 
harvesting of rice was in Queensland. 

Enough For AH Australia 

Ten years have now passed, and the 
growth of rice in Australia, which was 
then so small that, a Senator of the 
Commonwealth knew, nothing about it, 
is sufficient to supply the whole oj the 
Commonwealth. There is no further need 
for importation. 

Australia’s consumption of rice is 
approximately 20,000 tons a year. 
Last year 2 o,qoo acres were under crop. 
This season the estimated yield is 
30,000 tons, and there are- farmers 
sliowinga yield of two tons an acre. So 
the prospect is that Australia will 
presently be exporting rice. As the 
price in husk on rails is /n a ton it 
will be seen that the hopes of a good 
profit arc high. . , 

A Good Day 

Rice is now being grown .on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area in New 
South Wales, where the flooding of the 
land can be controlled. The seed is sown 
through a grain drill, and the water is 
drawn off so that the land is dry enough 
for the use of machine harvesters when 
the grain has ripened in stalk. This use 
of modern methods enables Australia 
to meet successfully the competition of 
the primitive and wasteful methods of 
tlio ;Far East. 

. Commenting on the difference in 
methods an Aiistralian agricultural 
journal says : “ One grower took off 
with his header-harvester 221 bags from 
xx a,in. to 5 p.m., in a crop of two tons 
to the acre, .and the .machine was idle 
half an hour at lunch-time. It would 
take a small army of Eastern coolies 
many days to equal this performance 
in six hours. This comparison shows the 
Australian rice-farmer’s ability to com¬ 
pete with Eastern growers.” The per¬ 


formance is a capital piece of work, and 
it rounds off for the C.N. this ten-year- 
old story of rice in Australia. Not only 
is rice grown in Australia but it has 
magnificently triumphed there, showing 
what potentialities there are still to be 
realised in our great Dominions. And 
there is another reason why the C.N. 
has an interest in this performance on 
Mr Cruickshank’s farm at Murrami. 

Many years ago the Editor was 
asked for an introduction for a C.N. 
boy who was going out to Australia, 
and he' sent him the name of his old 
friend Mr George Fitzpatrick, of 
Sydney, who loves the Biff Brother 
.Movement there and plays a great part 
in it. Mr Fitzpatrick met our C.N. boy, 
gave him lunch, introduced him to the 
■Prime Minister of tho Commonwealth, 
and set him on his way rejoicing. The 
boy has done remarkably well, and it 
was I10 who took part as header-harvester 
in this harvesting y,t Murrami. 

Altogether a good story, and the C.N, 
sends its greetings to all concerned. 


WAITING FOR AN 
INVENTOR 

A Lancashire reader calls attention 
to one of the great unsatisfied needs of 
that hive of industry. When, ho asks, 
xvill someone invent a noiseless loom ? 

The clatter in a slied of looms is 
tremendous, and many of the weavers 
arc women, nervously more susceptible 
than men. " Finer and more delicate 
fabrics are being produced and demand 
increased concentration, but noise and 
concentration arc incompatible. 

There are difficulties in the way of the 
inventor of a noiseless loom. The loom 
moves with a series of jerks, and these 
varied eccentric movements cannot 
bo effected with the smoothness of a 
piston rod. But many such difficulties 
have been' overcome by inventors. 

The Industrial Health Research Board 
is now. experimenting with tho con¬ 
tinuous ; whir of the looms in weaving 
sheds to find whether the efficiency of 
the operatives is not decreased. 
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SINGERS ROUND 
THE CENOTAPH 

THE CROWD TRIUMPHANT 

The Fine Musical Quality of 
the Common People 


THE LAW NOT AN ASS 

WISER THAN ITS CRITICS 

Why It Will Not Have 
Lotteries in This Country 

THE BAD OLD DAYS 


THE PNEUMATIC 
DRILL MAN 

His Money and Our 
Nerves 

A LITTLE GOOD FROM A 
GREAT EVIL 

Wo arc willing to return good for evil. 
Wo might bo reproaching Mr Edward 
Hurley, but here we are blessing him. 

It seems that it was. Mr Ilurlcy who 
invented the pneumatic hammers and 
drills which shatter our nerves by night 
and day, and by selling the patents in 
them in England he made a fortune. 

It is hard to forgive a man who so 
destroys the peace of London, but we 
rejoice to read that Mr Ilurlcy has given 
^40,000 to found a Chair of Commerce at 
Notre Dame University, Indiana, where 
the value of the free movement of goods 
among nations is to be taught. 

The university is planning an ex¬ 
change of scholarships with British 
universities. 

THE RISE BEFORE 
THE SLUMP 

What is Wrong With the World 

Although the world is now suffering 
from trade depression let us not forget 
that it retains its powers of production 
unimpaired, and that there is no doubt 
these powers will soon be exercised again. 

Let us remind ourselves of the great 
increases in the output of important 
commodities in the world in recent years. 

The increase in the production of 
American cotton between 1924 and 1929 
was over a million bales. 

The increase in copper for the same 
five years - was 550,000 tons, of lead 
427,000, of zinc 442,000, and of tin 
44,000. Of rubber the increase was over 
400,000 tons. 

Sugar increased by over three million 
tons, and tea by 169,000,000 pounds. 

It is very remarkable that trade de¬ 
pression should have followed such in¬ 
creases in wealth production. The 
unfortunate explanation is that the world 
has not yet learned how to exchange 
commodities as fast as they arc produced. 


CATCHING A THIEF 
An Old Story in Real Life 

Probably most of us arc familiar with 
the old story of the Eastern Chief who 
discovered a thief by a very clever ruse. 1 

lie handed to the suspected men a 
number of sticks, all the same size, tell¬ 
ing them that the man who drew the 
longest would be the culprit. The thief j 
flunking to avoid detection, broke a bit 
off his stick and was thus discovered: i 
A similar ruse was recently employed 
by the sergeant of a Senegalese regiment 
in France who wished to discover the 
soldier who had stolen some money from 
a comrade: 

He had all the men assembled and 
asked them to drink from a jug con¬ 
taining water, saying that it was mixed 
with a white powder which would kill 
the thief. One of the soldiers refused td 
drink, admitting that he would rather 
go to prison than die. 


THE SLAVE AND HER 
LITTLE ONE 
Mr Owen Rutter’s Book 

A pathetic story of a slave mother and 
her child appeared in the C.N... for 
November 1, where it was acknowledged 
from Mr Owen Rutter’s new history of 
the slave trade in Malaya. 

The actual title of the book.in which 
this remarkable story appears' is The 
Pirate Wind, and it is published by 
Messrs Hutchinson at 12s 6d, 


An Unknown 
Soldier’s Friend 

Little Roc of the Great War 

Roc. By Edmund Vale (Dent Gs). 

This excellent book is about a little 
dog and the Great War. 

Roc gives a dog’s-cyc view of war and 
tells the tale of a real dog. Mr Vale 
found a mud-plastered puppy shivering 
in a shcll-liolo near Rocliucourt and 
took him back to headquarters. A bath 
revealed him as a beautiful Irish setter. 
No one knew his history, but he almost 
told it himself by crying and whimpering 
whenever his master lay . down to sleep 
and by refusing to go down steps or 
through a door. 

Roc must have found his first master 
lying dead, and must have known some¬ 
thing about a blown-up dug-out. Ho 
gradually recovered his spirits, and 
repaid his rescuer with a passionate 
devotion all through the war, and after¬ 
wards in peace, until one morning this 
brave creature, having walked through 
barrages and machine-gun fire un¬ 
scathed, was killed by a car at his 
master’s gate. 

A Worthy Memorial 

Roc’s master and mistress buried 
him under the greensward, and then set 
about making his memorial. Master 
wrote the history and .Mistress made 
delightful drawings, and they dedicated 
it to the Unknown Soldier who was 
Roc’s first master. 

And well they have succeeded in what 
they tried to do. They have made Roc 
a real character, a personality we shall 
recall whenever we think of the miseries 
of the war and the noble spirit in which 
some met their miseries. When wc 
recall the brutal war books and plays 
imposed upon us in the last few years 
wc shall recall this one and remember 
that, whether there were many Rocs or 
not, there were hundreds of men like the 
soldiers who were good to Roc, decent 
men, kind men, brave and quiet men. 

That is a cJog’s-c3'e view of war, 
admirably told by Roc’s good friend 
Mr Edmund Vale. 

THE SWORD OF WILLIAM 
WALLACE 

Many people must have been shocked 
at the news that the sword of William 
Wallace was for sale. 

It is the very blade with which 
Wallace sought to avenge the murder 
of his father, brother, and wife, the self: 
same weapon that he carried in the war 
of Scottish Independence more than six 
centuries ago. If ever a sword may bo 
looked upon as sacr.cd, it is the. sword 
a hero used for cutting the chains that 
enslaved'his country. 

It is good.to learn that the sword has 
been bought by Mr Muirhead Moffat, 
who says it shall never leave Scotland, 

Things said 

Never before has travel been so easy 
and so cheap. Duke of York 

Geneva is the Clearing House of world 
problems. Mr Ramsay MacDonald 

Do not squander yourself on frivolous 
acquaintances. Lady Balfour of Burleigh 

Wc spend more on the Officers Train¬ 
ing Corps than on the League of Nations 
Manchester Guardian 

A woman cannot get on with her work 
if she has a man hanging about all day, 
I speak from experience. Mrs Baldwin 

This was the best day at school I’ve 
ever had. Mother ; we didn’t have any 
playtime. A 7-year-old boy at Withernsca 

In four years wc. spent more in running 
the war than in running the country for 
225 year's before'it. Mr G. H, Hall, M.P, 


B.B.C, AND JAZZ STUFF 

Two influences at work in this country 
must have come into the minds of many 
who listened'to the broadcasting of the 
Cenotaph service on Peace Day. 

One of them was the splendid singing 
of the immense crowd in Whitehall. 
The other is the music and singing (we 
must call them such for-want of better 
words) inflicted on us night after night 
by our modern entertainers. 

Think of the magnificent singing 
of that mighty multitude of people at 
the Cenotaph. After a chord from 
the band they took up the hymns in 
perfect tune and sang them with beauty 
of tone, expression, and time. They 
began together, they kept together, 
they ended together. 

Massed Choral Work 

Everyone who has had experience 
of massed choral work knows what an 
achievement it is to bring about such 
a result. Wc must ascribe this fine 
performance largely to the effects of. 
community singing, which has for the 
last few years been making a music¬ 
ally articulate nation of us. 

For that we must all be thankful. 
Against this fine influence is the horrible 
Jazz, The Jazz tunes, mostly stolen 
from nobler sources, might pass if they 
were not accompanied by words, or 
if tlic words were unsung, but every 
day and night the most appalling non¬ 
sense is droned out over the wireless, 
or on the gramophone, and the effect 
must be to debase the standard of 
singing and poetic values among millions 
of young people. 

Who Makes Our Songs ? 

A wise man is credited with the saying 
that if lie were permitted to make the 
songs of a nation he would not mind 
who made the laws, Who makes the 
songs which modern England is being 
taught to sing ? 

If the average dance song were sub¬ 
mitted to a jury of educated people the 
verdict would probably bo that the 
words had been written by half-witted 
errand-boys for the wholly demented 
members of their calling. They arc 
miserable rubbish, usually vilely sung 
in whining nasal twang. 

All who realise the magnificence of the 
work of the B.B.C. as a whole (and the 
C.N. is among them) will yet heartily 
commend the recent comment of an 
intelligent and .friendly critic who says 
in his newspaper : 

The so-called singers (presumably band- 
conductors) who maunder almost tone- 
lessly .while the dance music is on are 
surely the most miserable perverters of 
sound in existence. 

The Lowest Standard 

The fact is that American Jazz con¬ 
ductors, insensible to the sickly fatuity 
of the words they drawl, have long been 
allowed to set the lowest possible standard 
in the singing of broadcast and gramo¬ 
phone Jazz, and too many English con¬ 
ductors have been ridiculous enough to 
accept their whining and groaning as 
Something- to be copied. Its proper 
home is in Bedlam. 

Yet millions of people have this stuff 
poured into their houses daily ; multi¬ 
tudes dance to it every night and 
applaud it ! Community singing, which 
demands correct enunciation and clear- 
cut notes, is our one great bulwark 
of defence against this surging tide of 
nastiness, and its triumph at the 
Cenotaph shows us that the day is by 
no means lost. 


The Government has been denounced, 
and the Law has been once more called 
an Ass, for having put an end to the sale 
of Irish sweepstake tickets in England 
on the ground that the scheme was a lot¬ 
tery, and therefore illegal. But are wc 
to obey our laws or not in this country ? 

From the censure heaped on the Home 
Office it might be thought that the prohi¬ 
bition of a lottery was a new outrage on 
public liberty, whereas the fact is that 
lotteries have been illegal since 1826. 

This country has had nearly four 
centuries of experience of lotteries. 
Gambling under this name was once 
authorised and promoted by the State. 
The first national lottery was drawn at 
St Paul’s Cathedral in 1569, lasting four 
months, and it drove London almost to 
hysteria with artificial excitement. 

The Lessons of Experience 

For the next 250 years there was a 
battle between the forces of sanity and 
right on the one side and greed and fraud 
on the other. Ruin and demoralisation 
attended these ventures. In order to 
got money for the tickets parents robbed 
each other and their children, and child¬ 
ren robbed their parents. 

No office, no business, no home, was 
safe from the thefts of clerks and ser¬ 
vants greedy for lottery vouchers. 
Working-people denied themselves the 
necessaries of life and pawned their 
clothes and furniture. 

Lottery offices were as common as 
public-houses. Firms paid people to 
let them use their " lucky ” names; 
quacks thrived on the pretence that they 
could forecast winning numbers ; every 
sort of deceit and trickery was practised 
to got subscribers. And as often as not 
the lotteries were swindles, with a few 
small prizes in return for heavy sub¬ 
scriptions, and often with no prizes at all. 

The lottery madness seized the whole 
nation. There were lottery magazines, 
lottery tailors, dressmakers, barbers, 
butchers, tobacconists, druggists, shoe¬ 
blacks, restaurants. Tickets were given 
away in shops with goods sold. 

A Memorable Warning 

At last Parliament was forced to deal 
decisively with the whole question. A 
Committee presented a report which 
should be read today. It stated that lot¬ 
teries increased idleness, dissipation, and 
poverty, that they caused the betrayal 
of sacred and confidential trusts, and 
drove participants to madness and crime. 

No species of adventure is known, said 
this memorable report, where the chances 
arc so great against the adventurers, 
none where the infatuation is more power¬ 
ful, lasting, and destructive. In the 
lower classes of society the persons 
engaged were, generally speaking, cither 
immediately or ultimately tempted to 
their ruin. 

We may take it, then, that it is not 
the Law which is the Ass, but those who 
condemn its wise restraint of this per¬ 
nicious evil and would revive all the 
deplorable conditions of the past. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THEIR 
FUNDS 

British Trade Unionists subscribed 
7(158,000 to the political funds of the 
unions last year. 

Atthc end of 1929 there were 4,821,000 
members, of whom 2,275,000 Subscribed 
to the political funds. 

The number of Trade Unionists in¬ 
creased rapidly during the war, from 
under four millions in 1913 to over eight 
in 1921. In 1927 a law was passed 
forbidding compulsory contributions to 
political- funds, and last year’s figures 
show that less than half the members 
contributed voluntarily. 
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THE HEALTH WHEEL 


Flying among skyscrapers • Artists in glass 



Bridge Take?' a Journoy-'This picture from Halland shows how the new Keizersveer Bridgo 
was floated into position on a platform built up on two barges. 




The Stilt-Walkers—These two American children The Health Wheel—Wheels propelled by the movement of the body have bocome 
were the winners of a stilt-walking race held at- very popular In Germany. They are here seen being used by some of the students 
Los Angeles In California. at a physical training school in Davarla. 


Clever Twins—IVIargaret and Helen Crawford, 
twin sisters who took their degrees together at 
Glasgow University recently. 



*■ ' \ '■ ' • • ; . . : '• - ; 




Water Under a River—-A tunnel is being bored under the River Avon to carry an extra water 
supply to Bristol. This picturo shows two Officials In the shaft leading to the tunnel. 


Artists in Glass—The making of stained-glass windows is being taught at the London County 
Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, Three of the students aro here soen at worl* 
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PENGUIN ISLAND 

THE EXTRAORDINARY 
THINGS SEEN THERE 

Mr Cherry Kearton’s New 
Living Picture of Wild Life 

SWIMMING HUNDREDS 
OF MILES 

Penguins are the chief actors in the 
new film called Dassan which has lately 
been attracting boys and girls to the 
Polytechnic Kinema. 

It is just a year ago since Mr Cherry 
ICearton, the famous naturalist, left 
England for the island of Dassan, which 
is in the Atlantic, south of the Capo. He 
was accompanied by his wife, and on 
this lonely, storm-bound rock, a little 
over two miles long and one mile wide, 
they encamped for four months, record¬ 
ing the life and customs of the jackass 
penguin, a particularly comical species, 
braying like a donkey. 

Tiny Charlie Chaplins 

Their arrival created great sensation 
on the island. What seemed to be 
millions of these tiny, ilat-footed Charlie 
Chaplins assembled in serried ranks as 
far as the eye could see, and gave them 
a raucous and ear-splitting welcome. 

" Penguins are . the most original and 
likeable actors the screen has ever 
known,” says Mr ICearton. Certainly 
the life-story of a penguin, with the 
actual sound of its lice-liawing repro¬ 
duced by the talkies, makes a very 
interesting and amusing entertainment. 

Very .soon we see young Mrs Penguin 
hard at work making a dug-out, bur¬ 
rowing with her feet until she is quite 
hidden from sight by big puffs of dust. 
When their holes arc large enough the 
penguins start lining them, and for this 
they beg, borrow, or steal bundles of 
sticks and twigs. There is an amusing 
scene when many of these grotesque 
creatures are seen waddling along full 
of purpose,. their beaks full of other 
penguins’ sticks. 

A Good-Natured Mother 

It is noticeable that the young birds 
take a long time to come out of their 
shells, and the film shows the little fluffy 
things struggling to be free. When they 
become larger they arc so hungry that 
they almost attack their mother as, all 
at the same time, they try to pick food 
out of her beak. Orphans join in the 
scramble, and the mother bird will 
feed these too, for she shows herself to 
bo very good-natured. 

One day Mr Kcarton finds a great 
drift of feathers several feet deep. This 
shows him that the moulting season has 
begun, and soon the penguins, are a 
sorry-loolcing crowd. If the husband is 
moulting the wife goes out for the fish, 
and vice versa. But when they both 
moult at once they often go for six 
weeks without food, for the poor, 
bedraggled creatures arc too light to 
dive. Some of the cleverer ones load 
themselves with little stones and thus 
they are able to dive. 

Wonderful in the Sea 

If penguins are absurd on land they 
are wonderful in the sea. Each bird has 
an air-pocket enabling it to keep below 
water like a submarine. Its ears are pro¬ 
tected from the water by fine feathers. 

Quite the best piece of film-work is 
seen when a storm breaks over the island. 
Notwithstanding this the penguins go 
in search for food as usual, clinging with 
great unconcern on the backs of terrific 
waves, and bobbing up and down on 
the churning' water and thundering 
surge. After being apparently hurled 
against the rocks the penguins emerge 
as if nothing has happened. 

Once a year Penguin Island is en¬ 
tirely deserted. The penguins swim 
hundreds of miles northward to a 
warmer place. The film shows some of 


AUSTRALIA AND 
HER DEBTS 

ALL TO BE PAID 

Mr Scullin and the Honour of 
the Commonwealth 

RINGING UP A WAYSIDE 
STATION 

The Australian Government has been 
needing all its courage in its task of 
straightening out its finances. 

Weeks ago the C.N. described the 
critical position in Australia and Sir Otto 
Nicmcyer’s advice to her to cease being 
extravagant. A conference of the 
Premiers of the Commonwealth States 
was held and drastic measures were 
taken to ensure that expenditure in 
future should not exceed income. 

Mr Scullin came over to the Imperial 
Conference, and the news that reached 
him from home was not reassuring. 

In the first place a General Election 
in New South Wales gave the premier¬ 
ship to a Labour leader, Mr Lang, who 
had attacked the policy of economy, 
declaring that his State could easily 
find the money to carry on as before. 

A Talk Across the World 

The second trouble arose in a motion 
carried by the Labour Party in favour 
of the Commonwealth Bank creating 
£•20,000,000 of credit through various 
Australian resources. The effect of this 
would be to inflict serious loss on savings 
bank depositors and the holders of 
insurance policies. 

A week later a majority at a meeting 
of the Labour Party, supported by two 
members of the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment, opposed the plans of Mr Lyons, 
the Treasurer, for meeting the payment 
of £27,000,000 duo on Government 
bonds. Mr Lyons retorted that their 
action would mean repudiation and he 
refused to agree. Mr Scullin telegraphed 
his support to Mr Lyons, and the next 
day had a wireless telephone talk with 
him at a wayside station between Mel¬ 
bourne and Canberra, where a train had 
been stopped in the middle of the night 
for this purpose. The Council of Pre¬ 
miers, with the exception of Mr Lang, 
also approved the scheme for the pay¬ 
ment of the debt. 

These happenings appear strange in 
this country, but in Australia the Labour 
Party has great power over its ministers, 
deciding who should take office and 
what office each should hold. Mr Scullin 
has proved a strong Premier, repeating 
his declaration that the Government, 
the Parliament, and the Australian 
pimple will never repudiate their liabili¬ 
ties, either at home or abroad. 


GREEDY BIRDS FROM 
OVERSEAS 

Essex farmoj-s are alarmed at the 
arrival of large flocks of wood-pigeons. 

They have come over the North Sea 
from Scandinavia and arc feeding on the 
fallen acorns and beech nuts in Epping 
Forest and elsewhere. 

The farmers fear that when they have 
finished feeding on nuts they will visit 
the cornfields and devour the autumn- 
sown seeds. 


Continued from the previous column 

the queer creatures they meet: there arc 
thousands of pelicans, cormorants, king 
penguins, a baby sea-lion, sea elephants, 
gannets,' and up one of the African 
rivers is seen a white rhinoceros. There 
are trees which seem to be covered with 
great white moving blossoms ; they are 
white egrets. 

With a remarkable sureness of in¬ 
stinct the jackass penguins swim back 
to Dassan Island, using their lect as 
rudders and their flappers as oars. 
They arc marvellous swimmers, and soon 
find their old homes and settle down 
again. Pictures on page 9 ! 


AN OLD MAN COMES 
HOME 

Farewell to His Comrades 

THE RIGHT WAY TO LOOK 
AT IT 

There is something very moving about this 
simple farewell of Field-Marshal Sir William 
Birdwood, Commander-in-Chief in India, to 
1200 pensioners of his regiment. 

Sir William joined the old regiment 44 years 
ago and is now coming home. Ilis speech is 
reported by Reuter’s Agency. 

It is with a heavy heart that I say 
good-bye to so many who have been my 
oldest and best of friends throughout my 
lifetime. 

In saying this I am, of course, realising 
I have myself grown old and grey in the 
service of the Sirlcar, whose salt wc have 
eaten for so many long years ; and I am, 
of course, thinking mostly perhaps of you 
who I see in front of me with greybeards, 
you who have grown old in the service of 
the Government. 

When I see you, and my mind goes 
back to the days when we served to¬ 
gether as young men, my heart goes soft 
with it, and my eyes seem to grow dim, 
thinking of ail the years of friendship and 
comradeship which we have passed 
through together. 

Years of Service Together 

The way, however, to look at it is to 
thank God that we should have been 
spared to pass through all these long 
years of service together—service which 
I hope we can look upon as having been 
honourable and in the best interests of 
India and our great Empire. 

There is another cause, too, which 
gives me great happiness, and that is that 
on leaving yon and leaving India I am 
leaving you and the old Risala my only 
son, who lias been with you for over ten 
years, and is as devoted to your interests 
and of that of the Risala as I have been 
all my life. 

I will not forget you, and from the 
bottom of my heart I trust that all 
possible happiness and the best gift that 
God gives any of us, good health, may 
be before you one and all for many long 
years to come. 


450,000 PEOPLE 
Council Houses Built for Them 

When the present building scheme of 
the London County Council is completed, 
Qiic out of every ten of the people in its 
area will be living in Council houses. 

Up to now £34,000,000 lias been spent 
and a further £20,000,000 is to be spent 
on houses. In addition to this ,£500,000 
has been voted for the purchase of other 
sites which will cost over £6,000,000 to 
develop. The Borough Councils have 
spent £rr,000,000, and £4,000,000 has 
been lent to people who were building 
their own houses. ’ 

Altogether, under the present pro¬ 
gramme, £75,000,000 will be spent, or 
£15 for ever}' mail, woman, and child in 
County Council London. This year 
nearly 16 ,000 rooms will be completed, 
and when the whole scheme is finished 
there will be Council houses for the 
accommodation of 450,000 people. 


A NEW GOVERNMENT POST 

The Government is to take a closer 
part in assisting our industries. 

It has created a new post of Chief 
Industrial Adviser to the Government, 
and has transferred to it Sir Horace 
Wilson, Secretary of the Ministry of 
Labour. 

He will work with the Board of Trade 
in helping forward the development of 
industry in the production and market¬ 
ing of our goods here and overseas. 

Sir Horace came to the front during 
the war as an organiser and has since 
been helping the bankers’ scheme for 
industrial reorganisation. Both Capital 
and Labour have great confidence in 
his ability to get things' done. 
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THE KING SPEAKS 
TO INDIA 

CLAIMS OF ALL THE 
PEOPLE 

Strong and Weak, Rich ancl 
Poor, all Races and Creeds 

PRAYER FOR PATIENCE 

These words of flic King, spoken in the 
Royal Gallery of the House of Lords at the 
opening of the Round - Table Conference on 
India, were heard clearly in most parts of the 
civilised world. 

More than once the Sovereign has 
summoned historic assemblies on the 
soil of India, but never before have 
British and Indian statesmen and rulers 
of Indian States met, as you now meet, 
in one place and round one table to 
discuss the future system of government 
for India and seek agreement for the 
guidance of my Parliament as to the 
foundations upon which it must stand. 

No words of mine arc needed to bring 
home to you the momentous character 
of the task to which you have set your 
hands. 

Each one of you will, with me, be pro¬ 
foundly conscious how much depends for 
the whole of the British Commonwealth 
on the issue of your consultations. 

Claims of the Strong and the Weak 

The material conditions which sur¬ 
round the lives of my subjects in India 
affect me nearly, and will be ever present 
in your thoughts during your forthcom¬ 
ing deliberations. 

I have also in mind the just claims of 
majorities and minorities, of men and 
women, of town-dwellers and tillers of 
the soil, of landlords and tenants, of the 
strong and the weak, of the rich and the 
poor, of the races, castes, and creeds of 
which the body politic is composed. For 
these tilings I "care deeply. 

I cannot doubt that the true founda¬ 
tion of self-government is in the fusion 
of such divergent claims into the mutual 
obligations and in their recognition and 
fulfilment. It is my hope that the future 
Government of India, based on this 
foundation, will give expression to her 
honourable aspirations. 

May your discussions point the way to 
the sure achievement of this end, and 
may your names go down to history as 
those of men who served India well, and 
whose endeavours advanced the happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of all my beloved 
people. 

I pray that Providence may grant you 
in bounteous measure wisdom, patience, 
and goodwill. 


TWO FREE MEALS 
And 84 More 

A man with a hungry look came to a 
stop before the police station at Ayles¬ 
bury, took a sudden resolution, and 
went in to tell the inspector the story of 
his life. 

A stirring tale it 'was, of a kind that 
would interest any policeman. He told 
of burglaries at Croydon, many of them, 
and recounted details. The more lie 
told the more he incriminated himself. 

It was a thrilling story, and the 
Aylesbury police got on the telephone 
to Croydon. While they waited for a 
reply to their inquiries, which seemed to 
puzzle their colleagues at Croydon a good 
deal, these kind-hearted men gave the 
repentant stranger two good meals. 

Then it appeared that there was not 
a word of truth in his story. There were 
no burglaries. He had been trifling 
witii the police. 

But not for long. There were those two 
free meals. He was brought up before 
the local police court charged with 
obtaining them by false pretences. 

For that he was sentenced to 28 days’ 
hard 1 labour, but at three meals a day 
this means that ho will have 84 more 
free meals 1 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



wiThTnthis'belt'thtT ^ ■, r—■ 

Sun is overhead at f Direction of storm trgcks-. 
this week V [S 


, EIGHT LONDONS 
1820 Square Miles of Traffic 

Sir George Humphreys, the L.C.C. 
engineer, has been speaking to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers on the 
problems constantly arising in con¬ 
nection with London government. 

We gather from him that there arc 
many Londons for an engineer to con¬ 
sider ; and wo give the number of square 
miles over which the areas of the eight 
Londons extend : 


County Council.. 117 
Main drainage ., 180 
Post Office ,. 232 
Water .. ... 574 


Police 
Telephone 
Electricity 
Traffic .. 


■ 093 
• 735 
. 1797 
. 1820 


The engineering problems of this vast 
and ever-growing community are on a 
very extensive scale, and the growth of 
London has in some respects exceeded 
its preparedness. There is too much 
waste and overlapping of effort so far as 
the labours of the engineer in Greater 
London arc concerned. 

With the tragic muddle over Waterloo 
and Charing Cross Bridges before our 
eyes the words of Sir George Humphreys 
seem to be only too true. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON 
Surprise From an Old Box 

A manuscript which may"be worth a 
thousand pounds a page has been found 
in the lumber room of a castle. 

One summer day this year the guests 
of Lord Talbot do Malahide decided to 
play croquet and sent servants to fetch 
the mallets and hoops from their box 
in an old. lumber room. The servants 
opened a box and, instead of mallets, 
found a mass of musty crumbling papers 
yellow with age. 

These proved to be the manuscript 
writings of James Boswell, the great- 
great-grandfather of Lord Talbot, and 
among them were 107 pages of his 
famous Life of Johnson. Only 16 pages 
of this manuscript had been found 
before, and their owner -was offered 
;£i6,ooo for them. 


VALENTINO 
How His Debts Were Paid 

_ A new story of the films has just been 
given to the public. 

Rudolph Valentino, the romantic hero 
of many a moving-picture, died—and was 
remembered! Hundreds of thousands of 
people, stirred by the story of his death, 
went to sec again his face, his form, his 
gestures repeated on the films. His 
death was, in fact,, a fine piece of 
publicity for his pictures. 

But that was not all. His manager 
determined to get still more publicity 
out of Valentino’s funeral. It could not 
benefit poor Valentino, but it might 
help to pay his debts. 

So flic funeral was boomed and 
boosted. Money was spent freely on it. 
Pathetic writers were lured to write 
their best of all the proceedings. 

Photographed, filmed, described with 
gilt-edged pathos, witnessed by tens of 
thousands on the spot and reproduced 
on the screens of a hundred thousand 
picture palaces, Valentino’s funeral 
brought in ^140,000. 

The debts were all paid, and nothing 
in Valentino’s life brought in a better 
profit than his death. There, seems no 
limit to wliat can be done in the name 
of the Film. 


OLD LONDON 

At the sign of the Golden Cross, near 
Charing Cross, a delightful exhibition of 
models of Old London has been held by 
Mr J. B. Thorp. 

It was an appropriate .place for such 
an exhibition, for within a few months 
this famous hotel is to be pulled down 
and become a memory of Old .London. 

More vividly than many a history 
lesson are Mr Thorp’s models and other 
exhibits, telling us what London was 
like in olden days, all the more realistic 
because the medieval buildings of 
London Bridge and Chcapside were 
shown both in sunshine and in starlight. 
At night many little diamond-paned 
windows were lit up. 


A HOLLOW FRAUD 
Iron Virgin of Nuremberg 

. No more will.the Iron Virgin of Nurem¬ 
berg make the tourist's flesh creep. 

This iron figure is a hollow fraud. . It 
is made in the likeness of a bland and 
cloaked female, whoso garment opens out 
into two iron doors studded inwardly 
with spikes. 

The legend was that victims were 
forced inside the hollow figure and, 
when the doors were jammed tight on 
them, perished miserably. 

There is hot a word of truth in it. 
The instruments of torture of the 15th 
century were teal enough, but the Iron 
Virgin is not one of them. She was made 
less than 70 years ago to the order of a 
local antiquary. 

The story lias now come out and 
the Virgin can go to the scrap-heap of 
discredited things. 

We are glad. There arc several col¬ 
lections of instruments of torture at 
The Hague in Holland as well as in 
Germany. They are a proof that the 
world today is not so cruel as in those 
old days, but we think no one is better 
for seeing them. 


A DICTATOR’S WAY 
Poland Back to Barbarism ? 

It is reported that eighty members of 
the last Polish Parliament have been 
imprisoned by Marshal Pilsudski. 

The prisoners belong to different 
parties of the Opposition and they were 
arrested on criminal charges on the eve 
of a General Election. Witos, who was 
three times Prime Minister for Poland, 
and Korfanty, who secured the indus¬ 
trial area of Silesia for his country in the 
war, are among them. 

It is believed that these unhappy men 
are being very harshly treated. They 
are not allowed to receive or write letters, 
and their relatives- or counsel are not 
allowed to see them. 


THE OLD LABOURER TO 
THE OLD POET 
Sir William Watson’s Reward 

A. beautiful and touching letter has 
reached the committee of the Sir William 
Watson Testimonial Fund. 

This letter contained a shilling, and 
the writer explained that he was not 
able to send more because he was an 
Old Age Pensioner. He had been a 
labourer, and Sir William’s poetry had 
helped him in his struggle with life. 

Sir William’s melodious verse brought 
early fame, and then, as fashion changed 
and claptrap took the place of poetry, the 
poet’s fate was poverty and neglect. At 
72 he is ill, poor, and sad—though still he 
is great. But surely his sadness will 
.vanish, and he will not feel that anything 
has been in vain when he learns that his 
music has helped this poor man through 
the hardships and uncertainties and 
dreariness of a labourer’s life, and sent 
him to his toil with a song ringing in his 
heart. To have brought a touch of magic 
into a poor man’s life is something many 
kings have never done. 


CHRISTMAS IN KISII 

Oxford is a very old town, but Kish 
is older, and in the ruins of that old 
Mesopotamian city a party of Oxford 
archaeologists will spend Christmas. 

For nine years the archaeologists have 
excavated there, turning-up the history 
of the past. Some of it is told in 
old lettering on tablets of baked clay. 
Some of it is found in the temple built 
by Nebuchadnezzar. 

There were kings in Kish before him, 
temples were built there to other gods 
than those ho worshipped, and Professor 
Langdon has good hopes of exploring 
the temple still sunk below the shifting 
desert sands of the woman goddess 
Aruru, who was worshipped in Babylon 
before the .Flood. 

Much may be discovered, much will 
be unearthed, but there will always be 
something new to find of the history of 
mankind in Asia. 
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What Every Londoner 
Knows 

(~\ur good friend Mr Beverley 
w Nichols, who is brilliant as 
well as young, says he knows a 
countryman in London because 
he stands and stares. . 

But is he so sure? We,are 
Londoners and we stand and 
stare. We stand by Blackfriars 
(taking care that we are on the 
pavement) because there is so 
much to see that we can hardly 
hear the roar of the traffic crash¬ 
ing by. Perhaps we stare at the 
Fleet River still running into the 
Thames; or perhaps we stare at 
the cavernous chasm where the 
foundations of a great building 
have been dug below the wharves 
of the old Fleet. 

just outside the door, just 
round the corner, is always some¬ 
thing for us to stare at with the 
hospitable curiosity of the eyes 
of a child. That is what keeps 
the Londoner young. 

A dull world this if, full of care, 

We have not time to stand and stare. 

So the poets have stood and 
stared. Wordsworth, looking from 
Westminster Bridge and staring 
at the sleeping city, found that 
Earth has not anything to sltozv 
moro fair. 

Perhaps Mr Beverley Nichols 
would plead that Wordsworth 
was a countryman. We would 
rather call him a citizen of the 
world. All great poets are that, 
and the best and most modern of 
them have been great starers. 

There is Rudyard Kipling, who 
has travelled over four "conti¬ 
nents to sec and to admire. There 
is Mr W. TI. Davies, who stood 
and stared at the world when he 
was a tramp, and stands and 
stares at it now that he is famous. 

The more we know the more 
we stare,' and if we stare with in¬ 
telligent curiosity we may con- 
: tribute something to the world’s 
stock of knowledge and shall cer¬ 
tainly add to our own. 

Let us never lose the child’s 
sense of wonder that the Earth 
should be so full of beautiful 
things. Let us never grow up 
into, that horrible way of taking 
everything for granted. 

Every familiar thing is a 
miracle, even what we call the 
rising and setting of the Sun. 
Miracles surround our life from 
day to day—the switch that we 
press to flood the room with 
light, the wireless which makes 
the whole round globe a whisper¬ 
ing gallery, the thousand ingen¬ 
uities of a car, the kinema which 
shows us the world, and the aero¬ 
plane which lifts us above it. 

By all means let us stop and 
stand and stare. That is what 
London exists for ; and we shall 
continue to follow this counsel, 
even though Mr Nichols, seeing 
us in Piccadilly Circus, may smile 
and think we are up for half a day 
from Tintagel. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Stain on Us All 

is low and despicable, and I 
had rather be smitten to shreds 
than participate in such doings. 

Such a stain on humanity should be 
erased without delay. I think well 
enough of human nature to believe 
that it would have been wiped out 
long ago had not the common sense 
of nations been systematically cor¬ 
rupted. Professor Einstein 

© 

New Mother Hubbard 

We commend this new rhyme of Mother 
Hubbard, from the Sydney Bulletin, to all who 
deserve it in these hard times for the world. 



Old Mother Hubbard 

Lost the key of the cupboard 

On which she had sponged for her meat. 



Well, she said to the pup, 

Our old loafing game’s up; 

Henceforth we must earn what we eat. 
© 

The Villain 

W E send our sympathy to the 
Rev G. R. Sankcy, Rector of 
St Andrew-by-tlic-Wardrobc with St 
Ann, Blackfriars, whose pathetic note 
in his parish magazine lias reached us: 

I know I am not beautiful, but really I 
look such a villain in the flashlight photo 
taken at the opening of the Sunday Club that 
1 fear any applicant,who happens to. see it 
may withdraw in fear. 

As sheriff’s chaplain I have seen a number 
of murderers at the Old Bailey, but. no one so 
evil-looking as my face in that picture. I will 
show a copy of it in private to anyone who will 
give sixpence toward our Boy Scout troop. 

If the rector thinks wo could bear 
it, after having just seen Epstein’s 
figures on the Underground building, 
we would gladly send him two six¬ 
pences on receipt of a confidential 
copy, as lie is a neighbour of ou^s. 

© 

Remember 

Remember the Empire 
Filled with your cousins 
Remember the Unemployed 
They are your brothers 

Empire Marketing Board 

. © 


Now or Never 

|t is now or never with the civilisation 
of flic world. 

Unless within the next ten years 
the present generation makes war 
impossible it will come again. 

If we have not the courage to say 
“ Never again," and to make perfect 
an organisation to prevent war, our 
children ought to curse us. 

The Minister of Health 

© 

How Beautiful 

£)r Westermarck has collected some 
two thousand Moorish proverbs, 
many of them meaningless to people 
of the West, but there is one at any 
rate which will make people smile from 
Pole to Pole. It runs : How beautiful 
is the hoe in the hand of other people ! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

you get out of things what you put 
into them, says a speaker. More, 
if it happens to bo your foot. 

0 

j\Jr Ramsay MacDonald’s office is said 
to be a bed of thorns. IIo can’t 
help sticking on to it. 

0 

Snow has already fallen in Scotland. 
It won’t keep up. 

0 

Englishmen thinlc everything in 
France is all wrong, says a 
French m a n. 

But the traffic 
is all right. 

0 

An organ- 
grindcr i n 
Manchester 
makes £io a 
day. Never 
misses a note. 

0 

A BEAUTY doc¬ 
tor declares 
that f i v e- 
minutes f a c c- 
slapping every 
morning will 
make a woman 
beautiful. .Whose face ? 

0 

]\Jany women do shopping while 
sheltering from the rain. But they 
refuse to bo taken in. 

0 

JjR Will Tiiorne used to bo a 
barber’s boy. IIo was a little 
shaver then. 

© 

The broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Qiiina’s three chief men (President, 
Foreign Minister, and Finance 
Minister) are all Christians. 

American citizen has sent £21 to 
each of 21 cathedrals of England. 

jyjANSFiELD is to remove the war 
tank from the flower beds in 
the park. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If men who marry 
should make money 
first or make it last 


Now God be praised that fo believing JUST AN IDEA 

souls The old ivar men had to pretend 

Gives light in darkness, comfort in that war was a noble thing, but they 
despair ! William Shakespeare [ will never fool the world again . 


My Lord Among the 
Cabbages 

Jn the midst of this rushing modern 
life there is yet a tremendous 
longing for country quiet. 

Notice what five out of every six 
people will tell you when you question 
them. They will say, hungrily: 
" Oh, I love the country 1 " 

All over the lovely home counties 
’more and more pretty cottages go up; 
and more and more Londoners leave 
the City to make contact with Nature; 
for if they should neglect this contact 
altogether they will become either 
physically or mentally ill. 

Only last week a nerve specialist; 
pronouncing verdict on a weary and 
wealthy man of business who was " all 
to pieces and couldn’t sleep,” had no 
medicine to 'offer, no stunt to suggest, 
no nursing home to bring forward, not 
even a diet. 

All lie said was:'" Lord So-and-So; 
you are to go and live on a farm at 
least five miles from a town and be 
out at least six hours a day. In a fort¬ 
night all these twitching troubles will 
be leaving you.” 

Dull, was it not ? A farm—in 
winter ! Yet so it was, and we believe 
that Lord So-and-So, very subdued but 
hopeful, has gone. Tic may look ill at 
case among the cabbages, but that the 
doctor is right we have no doubt. 

© 

Do Not Worry 

The world is wide 
In time and tide, 

And God is Guide: 

Then do not hurry. 

That man is blest 
Who does his best, 

And leaves the rest : 

Then do not zvorry. 

© 

Ideas of Norman Angell 

What Happens to Our Money 

hear a great deal about national 
competition for markets, as 
though Britain or America or Germany 
were the names of trading firms. But 
trade is not' done by nations any more 
than it is done by counties. . What 
really happens in international trade 
is something like this. 

A coffee-grower in Brazil sells coffee 
to a merchant in New York, and with 
the money obtained he buys an elec¬ 
trical motor in Germany, where the 
money is used again to buy wheat in 
Canada, where the money is used to 
buy dresses in Paris, where the receipts 
are used for buying rubber in the 
Straits Settlements) the dividends so 
produced being used to buy cigars 
in Cuba, whence the money goes to buy 
cutlery in Sheffield. Is that Brazilian, 
American, German, French, Cuban, 
or British trade ? 

If we understood the real nature of 
international trade we should feel 
much less bitterly about international 
rivalry. N. A. 

© 

He is near to help and bless; 7 
Be not weary, onward press. 

Trances Ridley flavergal 
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INDIA’S FUTURE 


AND A DUMMY LION 
Mistaken Fun in the Lord 
Mayor’s Procession 

GIANTS OUT OF PLACE 

Ely Our Natural Historian 

The Great. Durbar which the King 
attended in India twenty yearn ago may 
bo said to have had a sequel in London 
the other day when the Indian princes 
came here for the Conference. 

Popular opinion in India was a little 
shocked because the King did not ride 
an elephant in his Durbar, procession. 
The reason was that the Indian princes, 
who possess and thoroughly under¬ 
stand elephants, warned him that those 
great animals arc not dependable in 
crowded scenes of excitement, but are 
apt to become th victims of panic 
and to run away, 

A Warning Recalled 

Ever since then there has been a note 
of interrogation at the back of our 
mind's when wo have heard of elephants 
taking part in great processions. The 
sequel came in the Lord Mayor’s Show 
here at home in London. 

When it was known that four of 
these giants were to figure in the 
cavalcade and march through the City 
a few heads were shaken and the warn¬ 
ing given to the King was recalled. 
The warning that: had been given in 
India proved not unnecessary. 

Oddly enough, however, it was the 
crowd and not the elephants which was 
reduced to panic, and the cause was 
extraordinary. While inarching along 
the Embankment the animals espied 
a red-painted effigy of a lion, which 
was borne aloft by students of King’s 
College. The elephants turned toward 
it, seized the mock lion, and trampled 
it underfoot. Their movements created 
such terror among the onlookers that 
in the rush to keep clear of the elephants 
many people were knocked down and 
trampled on, and thirty sustained more 
or less serious injuries. 

Only Indirectly Responsible 

Had the elephants taken fright their 
critics would have been less surprised ; 
as it was their conduct was . quite 
unforeseen, and, although they were 
only indirectly responsible for the 
injuries caused (for they themselves 
hurt no one), we are unlikely ever to 
see any more elephants taking part in a 
mayoral procession in London. 

If only the mahouts, who seem so well 
to know the minds of elephants, could 
obtain from them answers to questions 
we might have some interesting informa¬ 
tion as to what moved the animals 
to anger. Was it the colour or the form 
of the lion ? Did they recognise the 
form of a lion at all ? They can hardly 
have seen a lion in India, for Indian 
lions are extinct, and the few lions to 
be found there today arc in private 
menageries, the descendants of two or 
three lions which were imported from 
Africa a few years ago. 

Elephants and Mice 

And, supposing they did recognise 
a lion‘in this effigy, obviously these four 
elephants are of the staunch- kind 
winch will face even lions and tigers, 
though not all elephants will.. Many 
men have been swept to death by tlic 
frantic rush of. an elephant put to 
rout by the sight of a tiger, but such 
elephants as those that took part in 
this year’s Lord Mayor’s procession 
may be expected to face anything on 
four legs—except a mouse. 

Mice arc as terrifying to elephants 
as they are to most women. They are 
strange beasts, these giants of the forest, 
and certainly nowhere more out of place 
than in a London crowd. E, A, B. 




The' Owl and the Pussy Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat. 
n real life the Owl and a Pigeon were 
found on a Cunard liner hundreds 
of miles out on her journey from New 
York to Southampton. 

The owl, like a predatory cat, stalked 
the pigeon round the ship, never catch¬ 
ing it (for the pigeon always fluttered 
away just in time), but adding vastly 
to the entertainment of the passengers 
who were on board. Now the owl and 


the pigeon were not the only feathered 
stowaways on board, Finches and 
sparrows, coming out into the Atlantic, 
select some of these liners for rest and 
refreshment. It seems to be becoming 
a habit with them—ocean cruises for 
birds in search of sunshine ! 

But what seems to us the jollicst tiling 
about it all is that this story of tlicOwl 
and the Pigeon playing in mid-Atlantic 
was in our morning paper as part of flic 
news of the world. 


THE GREAT ROUND 
TABLE CONFERENCE 

The Very Important Questions 
It is to Decide 

WHAT WILL THE PRINCES DO? 

The King has opened the Round Table 
Conference on the future of India, and 
the picturesque delegates from the East 
have been sitting in council in the heart 
of the West. 

Two great questions arc being dis¬ 
cussed, tlic form of the Provincial 
Government and the constitution of the 
Central Government, ft is probable 
that the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission will be adopted for Provin¬ 
cial Government; the difficult task will 
be the settlement of flie best form of 
Central Government. 


Enjoying a game of Football. 


Some O/ the players 


Among the onlookers 

Football rivalry between London schools is as keen as it is between the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Those pictures were taken during a recent Cup match at Tooting 
when the players received great encouragement from many of their schoolfellows. 


THE 60 AND THE 


W e have already recorded our regret 
to sec that in the first ten months' 
of this year no fewer than 6o young men 
of the Royal Air Force met their death 
in aeroplane crashes. « 

Aeroplane crashes have become so 
common that they are now dismissed 
with a few lines in the papers, which 
often do not trouble to tell us liow the 
deaths occurred. The loss of the Co 
men is fully as horrible as the loss of the 
48 in R iOl, but the nation which 
publicly mourned the 48 is hardly con¬ 
scious of the Co. 

That is why wc direct attention here 
to tlic sacrifices that are constantly 
being made in the Royal Air Force. 
There has.never been anything like it. 
Never before, not oven with the sub¬ 
marine, has there been such a percent¬ 
age of frightful deaths in peace in tlic 
training of a fighting force. Here we 


see how war, in this age when we would 
all believe that it is dying, is getting 
even more frightful than of old, for now 
Jives arc being thrown away in peace as 
though we were at war. 

Wc have only a thousand lighting 
aeroplanes and, as there were Co 
deaths in the first ten months of this 
year, a very lngli percentage of .machines 
comes to grief. ' 

The fact is that flying is still ex¬ 
ceedingly dangerous, although so many 
attempts arc made to delude the public 
into the belief that it is safe. ‘The 
aeroplane must come to earth the 
moment its engine breaks down, and, as 
a good landing-ground cannot always 
bo chosen, a. forced descent is always 
attended by grave danger. 

As the engine necessarily uses petrol 
a crash often involves the terror of death 
by burning. 


India is a vast country of nearly two 
million square miles, with a population 
of over 300 millions. Scattered among 
the British provinces arc many feuda¬ 
tory or allied States with over 70 million 
people ruled by native princes. There 
are over 200 languages and eight main 
religions, of which Hinduism claims 
over 200 million adherents and Moham¬ 
medanism nearly 70 millions. - The 
future destiny of such a country is there¬ 
fore of vast importance to the world. 

The Desire for Self-Government 

1 n the past tlic British nation lias taken 
full responsibility for the government of 
the British Provinces and for the defence 
of the whole country 

Influenced by the spread ol education 
large numbers of Indians arc anxious 
for their country to become a self- 
governing community. In the India 
Act of 1919 Parliament declared, that its 
policy was to provide for the increasing 
cooperation of Indians in every branch 
of administration and for the gradual 
growth of self-governing institutions. 
Ever since then the question how soon 
India will reach Dominion status has 
been tlie chief subject of discussion 
among thoughtful Indians. 

The problem of Central Government 
is how much control the British Govern¬ 
ment must still maintain, At present all 
Indians except the followers of Gandhi, 
who. refused to send delegates to the 
Round-Table Conference, agree that we 
must retain certain safeguards; but 
what arc these to be ? Are wo still 
to control finance, for example ? 

A notable suggestion has been put 
forward which would enable the grant 
of a greater measure of self-government. 

A United States of India 

If the Indian princes, of whom t 6 are 
represented at the Conference, would 
give up some of their rights and join 
with the British Provinces in sending 
representatives to an All-India Federa¬ 
tion a well-balanced Legislature for the 
whole country would be possible. If 
they did this it lias been estimated that 
their States would have a quarter of 
the seats 1 and if the Moslem and other 
minority communities had a third, the 
India Parliament would not be for ever 
dominated by the Hindus, and the 
passing of laws favouring in their 
operation only one section of the people 
would not then- be possible. 

The Indian princes are now practically 
autocrats of their States, but eventually 
autocracy will have to go in India ns in 
England and Germany. Should the 
princes now be willing to make their 
subjects citizens of a United States of 
India they would bo consulting their 
own interests and establishing them¬ 
selves as constitutional rulers on the 
Western model. 


It is proposed to electrify the rail¬ 
way from Salzburg to Vienna. 

In seven years the season tickets from 
London to Reading and London toSiough 
have doubled, and those to Ealing have 
nearly trebled. 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE 
AT CHESTER 
Can It Be Preserved ? 

BIGGEST ROMAN BUILDING IN 
BRITAIN 

Is the largest Roman amphitheatre in 
England to be preserved as a national 
monument or are its excavated remains 
to be covered up again ? 

This is the question which has arisen 
in Chester' over the massive Roman 
remains uncovered by Professor Robert 
Newstead. We described this work a 
few weeks ago and the excavators have 
since made some interesting discoveries. 

Several coping stones from the top 
of the arena wall have been dug up, and 
a Roman bronze balance which could 
weigh up to eight ounces has been found. 

The outer wall was about 43 feet high, 
and the base of the seating bank was 
62 feet. 

From the evidence of the pottery 
found Professor Newstead considers that 
the amphitheatre was built about 80 a.d., 
when Agricola was Governor of Britain. 

The difficulty of the preservation of 
the amphitheatre is that a modern 
school and block of offices stand on its 
.site and a new arterial road on which 
much money has already been spent is 
planned to run across it. 


DISTURBERS OF THE 
PEACE 

One MoreTroubler of the World 

While we are thinking of Peace and 
working for it let us pause to look at 
what is being done by some of those to 
whom peace is a vain imagining. 

Great liners are being built, but so 
are super-submarines. A mighty aero¬ 
plane has been sent out from Germany 
to cross the Atlantic with almost as many 
passengers as an airship. But an Aus¬ 
trian inventor is designing an aeroplane 
which, without a pilot in its cockpit, 
can be manoeuvred so as to drop ex¬ 
plosives or to explode them in the air. 

I11 the air this machine will be able to 
chase another aeroplane by its own 
mechanical apparatus. When it actu¬ 
ally reaches its objective the pilotless 
machine will explode, blowing itself and 
the other aeroplane to bits. 

it is said to be able to follow the 
other plane by a sort of photo-electric 
camera in its nose. This camera is 
pointed at the plane to be pursued as a 
preliminary. When the pursued plane 
is out of the line of sight the electric 
controls ■ connected with the camera 
will switch the pursuing plane back on 
to the right course again. 

When the pursued aeroplane conies 
into the proper focus, and therefore 
within striking distance, the photo¬ 
electric camera gets in its last blow and 
everything whirls down to destruction. 

This fiendish thing is threatened, 
though at present it is not in actual 
being. But the war god is- like tlic 
genii which the Arabian fisherman let 
loose,' hard to get back into the bottle. 


A WONDERFUL LAMP 

Electric lamps and signs grow more 
wonderful every day, but something 
quite. novel has been invented by a 
London electrical engineer. 

This is a flambeau, a glass bulb looking 
like a flame, with an electric lamp inside 
it which is made to scintillate by a verv 
clever piece of apparatus. The effect is 
that of a flame really alive, and it is 
difficult to believe at a short distance 
that it is not an actual flame. 


There are nearly a, quarter of a mil¬ 
lion married women receiving unemploy¬ 
ment pay. 

Hot coffee and iced lemonade can be 
obtained from an automatic machine 
at a Berlin station. 


Nouembcr 29 , 1930 


ihe C/i ildren V Newspaper 


News Pictures of the Week 


Australia’s Rice—Australia now grows enough rice to supply her own needs, as described 
on page 1. Here is a harvest scene in an Australian ricefietd. 


A Ship That Flies This picture gives a remarkably good improssion of the size of tho 
Dornier Do-X, tho giant. German flying-ship. Fully loaded her weight is about 50 tons. 


Seeing How It Works—A little boy is here 
seen working the new model of & signal 
syctem in the London & North-Eastern 
Railway school of signalling nt York. 


Engineer Prince—A princo who is the chief 
telephone engineer of Siam has been in 
England studying telephone methods. He Is 
here seon, with headphones, testing a cable. 


Never give to a 
Street Beggar 

Never Was There Less 
Need 

No one need beg. 

Great Britain can say that today, and 
it is a proud thing for any people to he 
able to say. But, knowing it is true, they 
must make up their mind to harden their 
hearts and not to give to street beggars. 

Today many stand aghast at the 
nation's bill for unemployment, but, 
after all, it is paid to abolish beggary; 
and to supplement what the nation pays 
there are several other measures to help 
those who are unemployed. 

The Ministry of Labour has taken 
some steps to provide places where 
men who are unemployed because they 
arc not skilled enough can be instructed. 
Men who go to them arc happier and 
fitter than tho idle, and arc in a better 
position to take up work when it comes 
their way. 

The Problem in London 

Ill no city in the world is there such 
good provision for the unemployed or 
homeless as in London. But while beg¬ 
gars arc disappearing from Continental 
cities they remain in London. 

Why? It is because soft-hearted 
people still make street begging profit¬ 
able. It is hard, it seems so mean or 
unkind, to refuse a copper when coins 
jingle in our pockets; but every coin 
given to a street beggar hinders the 
return to work or the effort to' seek 
work, or the effort even to go to the 
training-centres to learn how to work. 

Those who bog are in nearly every 
case people who either ought not to be 
about the streets or who arc. already 
receiving money from the Unemploy¬ 
ment Fund or from other sources. 

The Worst Form of Idleness 

Begging is tho easiest and tho worst 
form of industry—or shall we say of 
idleness ? Too often it is the refuge of 
the drunkard and the unemployable, and 
it is becoming a profession in itself in 
which a man keeps a site and engages an 
assistant while he is away. Wo have 
already pointed out that this is so at a 
beggarman's site near Victoria. 

Everyone who gives to a street beggar 
is simply dragging him down by so doing. 

Least of all should children bo en¬ 
couraged to beg, cither for Guy Fawkes, 
the Waits, or the Grotto. All these arc 
forms of begging which are degrading 
the rising generation. 

Having said this the C.N. would suggest 
to the Charily Organisation Society that it 
should issue to subscribers a passport for 
aid in the form of a token which could be 
given to a beggar instead of a coin. 


ON THE BUS 

In one of the buses running from tho 
Paris Northern Railway station to tho 
Eiffel Tower an old lady felt very much 
confused the other day when she dis¬ 
covered that slio had forgotten her purse 
and her book of tickets. ■ 

“ Do not worry yourself, madam,” 
said the polite conductor ; “ you will 
owe it to me, and can pay at the office 
the next day." 

" You are very kind and obliging,” 
replied the bid lady ; “ but what if I 
should die before then ? " 

" Oh, that will not be a serious loss," 
rejoined the amiable conductor; but 
the dear old lady saw what he meant, 
and smiled. 


Alcohol is Bad lor You 
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SEVEN FRIENDS 
On the Road to England 

By La Petita Europdenne 

There were three boys in my train 
from Paris to Calais—an English, a 
French, and a Japanese. They sat in 
three corners of the compartment, each 
deopl}' absorbed in an English paper. 
The English boy read a sporting paper ; 
the French boy an art periodical; and 
the Japanese boy was reading Punch. 

" Three countries united in the same 
language,” thought I; " this is promis¬ 
ing for the future,” Yet it was moro 
than' three countries ; it was three 
races, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Asiatic, 
united by one language. It seemed 
moro promising still. 

Then I wondered what each of these 
races, each represented by a boy of 
about twenty, could have to say; so, 
after they had done with their papers, 
I started a little conversation. 

The First Step to Friendship 

*'T am coming over for Easter,” ex¬ 
plained the English boy ; “ it is fine to 
go home again, though I am very fond 
of the French. One has no idea of 
what the French really are before living 
in their country. There is no doubt 
the first step toward the friendship of 
nations is really to learn more about our 
neighbours. After my stay in France 
I shall have a year in Germany.” 

“ Quite so,” went on the French.boy, 
“ I thought exactly the same before I 
was in England, and now I have a 
second family over there. It is too 
touching for words, you know; would 
you believe that they expect me to 
spend all my holidays with them ? Is 
there anything more enriching than to 
have two families to love instead of 
one ? " 

; The Japanese boy listened for a 
little while, and then shyly he put his 
word in. 

“ This has always been my feeling,” 
ho said, " and it has been so much so 
that I am starting journalism with a 
single aim—to travel over the world 
and report only the good things about 
all the peoples I shall come in contact 
with. Let us give a chance to Good.” 

The Money Problem 

On deck from Calais to Dover a very 
old American couple approached me 
asking if they could set their chairs by 
mine, and they began talking. They 
came from Detroit; they had been 
visiting Europe for the first time. 

” How fortunate wo arc to live in a 
time when travel is so easy!" said the 
dear old lady. 

" Yes, indeed,” added her husband ; 
" but much is still to be improved. 
Take the problem of money, for instance. 
Should we have to change our coins 
each time .we arrive in a new country ? 
Think of how many sorts of money we 
have come across since we left America.” 
lie counted them up : Spanish, Italian, 
Greek, Turkish, Austrian, Swiss, German, 
Dutch, Belgian, French—and now lie 
must get some English. Europe" ought 
to have one money system. ” And it is 
coming," added the old man with a 
smile. “ Wo Americans do not belong 
to the League, but we do trust it.” 

From Dover to London I came with 
two Scottish girls, full of life and joy 
and good hope, coming back from Paris 
University, where they had studied for 
teaching careers. 

The whole journey had lasted seven 
hours and had brought me in touch 
with seven people, each with something 
constructive to impart. Who will say 
that ideas arc not marching on ? 

CHUMS FOR A YEAR 

The boy who wants a big gift will do 
wisely to choose Chums Annual (ias 6d), 
with over 8oo pages of reading matter 
and twelve colour plates. Everything 
schoolboys want to read about is dealt 
with, and there are long stories of 
school life. 


Penguin Island 



Three members of tho penman colony on Dassnn Island 



Thousands of penguins on one of tho nesting-grounds 


Mr Cherry Kearton’s beautiful new him Dassan, in which (he life of (he jackass penguins 
Is vividly illustrated, accompanied by sound and dialogue, Is attracting many Nature-lovers 
to the Polytechnic Theatre in London, Here are some pictures from the film. See page 4. 


NATURE’S HOT-WATER 
SUPPLY 

Feeding the Farm With It 

ICELAND LOOKS FORWARD 

Some day Covent Garden may receive 
new potatoes and early strawberries 
from Iceland if all the plans for making 
use of the land’s hot springs bear fruit. 

Fifty hot springs have been taken 
over by the Government and five farms 
are being fed with hot,water straight 
from the source. At the dairy farm, 
as mentioned on the C.N. map,last week, 
cheese is being made by machinery 
which draws steam from the springs. 

From turning machinery to heating 
greenhouses is an easy step, and Iceland, 
which has long had to import vegetables, 
now hails the prospect of growing all 
she needs under glass and exporting 
what is left over. , 

In Italy there arc one or two factories 
which draw their heat and power from 
subterranean sources, but generally the 
cost bf the connecting machinery has 
proved too high. 

A hot-water supply from underground 
is a simpler matter, especially when 
there is such an abundance of it, as in 
Iceland. There, as in New Zealand and 
elsewhere, the boiling springs have 
hitherto been nothing but a strange 
spectacle. They will be a bigger wonder 
than ever when they are made to pay. 


A MAN AND A BONGO 
Waiting Four Years to See It 

A man has spent four years in the belt 
of forest surrounding Aberdare Mountain 
in Kenya. 

He has been waiting to see a bongo. 
There really are bongos. The word has a, 
ring that reminds one of the Hunting of 
tho Snark, but it is deceptive. Bongos 
arc large bushbucks, with handsome 
chestnut coats striped with white," and 
they are so rare that an encyclopedia 
says it is not known for certain whether 
tiie females of the West African species 
have horns. 

So shy are they that hunters consider 
them tho most difficult of all creatures 
to shoot. 

The man who waited four years 
met his bongo in the end and took a 
photograph of it, showing it to be a 
graceful creature crossing a stream with 
tropical plants for-a background. 

That was better than shooting it 
and bringing home a hair of horns to 
bang on the wall; and our grateful thanks 
go out to the man who met the bongo and 
let it go on living. 


WALKERS 

Birmingham is tho latest supporter 
of the Youth Hostels Association of 
Great Britain. 

Already an enthusiastic movement is 
on foot to' form a Birmingham branch 
of this society. Thousands of people in 
the Midlands who spend tlicir week-ends 
and holidays on cycle and on foot will 
welcome the idea of starting a chain of 
hostels where accommodation may bo 
liad for a shilling a night or less. 

North Wales and the- Cotswolds will 
probably be the first districts chosen 
by the Birmingham branch for lines of 
Youth Hostels. They arc anxious to 
hear of anyone who has an annexe to 
a castle, a tithe-barn, an old railway 
station, or even some well-preserved 
stabling to dispose of for use as shelters 
for walkers. 

Last year in Germany four million 
beds were occupied, at a cost of sixpence 
a night, by youthful walkers. 

No moro badges or licences arc being 
issued to pedlars in the City of London. 

Peter Puck lias been delighted to re¬ 
ceive a case of delicious chocolates from 
the largest chocolate factory in the world, 
Cadbury’s at Bournvillc. 
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RINGING UP 

VOICES ROUND THE 
WORLD 
Two Men Speak Across Nearly 
20,000 Miles of Space 

THE MODERN MIRACLE 

Of tlio millions of telephones in the 
world a London subscriber can ring up 
nine out of ten. 

Appropriate preliminaries would have 
to be arranged before he could call up 
anybody in I long: Kong, San Francisco, 
or Melbourne ; but it lias been done. 

The longest: call thus arranged was 
taken over 19,800 miles of the Earth’s 
circumference, which at. its largest is 
just under 25,000 miles. 

The Longest Call on Record 

This longest call was made by a sub¬ 
scriber in Melbourne, Australia, who 
wanted to speak to another in Los 
Angeles. The distance was covered by 
land telephone frorii Melbourne to 
Sydney, 500 miles; by radio from Syd¬ 
ney to London, 13,000 miles; by radio 
again to New York, 3100 miles; and 
across the United States by land linos, 
about 3200 miles. 

Speech was heard both ways without 
interruption. 

If 20,000 miles can be linked by speech 
why not the entire world’s circumfer¬ 
ence ? A subscriber in London may 
soon bo able to arrange for telephonic 
communication to be made by radio and 
land line right round the world. 

Would he then be able to hear him¬ 
self speak ? Would his own message 
return to him ? He would hear his own 
message as he delivered it; but supposing 
that the sounds, having made a circuit 
of the globe, returned to his telephone 
receiver lie would bo unable to dis¬ 
tinguish them from those he: was in 
the act of uttering, 

Speed of Electrical Vibrations 

The reason is that the vibrations of 
his voice do not travel round the 
world at the leisured pace of sound 
waves, but at the speed of electrical 
vibrations, which'is the same as the speed 
of light. 

The electrical vibrations, it all the 
connections were perfectly made, would 
travel round the world at 186,000 miles 
a second, and the 25,000-mile journey 
would be made, therefore, in a fraction 
of a second. 

Possibly he might bo conscious of a 
slight blur of sound, duo to interfering 
waves, as he spoke his message into 
his telephone, but we doubt it. He 
could hear himself speak, but only 
the syllables at the sending end would 
be distinguishable. 

THE MAURETANIA 
A Triumph of Time 

People at Cherbourg set their clocks 
by the Mauretania. 

.Suppose she is timed to arrive from 
New York at 8 a.m. At 8 a.m. there she 
is steaming into the wide harbour, as 
punctual as a railway train, as punctual 
as tlio Prince of Wales. 

From New York across the Atlantic 
the Mauretania: has to steam nearly 
3500 miles. She may encounter head 
winds; there may be a patch of fog. 
No matter; the transatlantic liner will 
keep her appointment to the minute. 
In lour consecutive voyages from New 
York to Cherbourg there was a total 
difference of ten minutes in the duration 
of the journeys—less than three minutes 
a journey, less than a minute for 1000 
miles. The longest time in the difference 
of the four consecutive voyages was 
only just over five minutes. 

The Atlantic, with its many moods, 
its storms, its gales, can on occasion 
upset any time-table, but this extra¬ 
ordinary performance of marine en¬ 
gineering seems to show that the great 
British liner Mauretania, like Britannia, 
can rule the waves. 


A Little dialogue 
About France 

A. So you have been to France. 
What is Franco like today ? Does the 
Frenchman love his car ?. 

B. I have just got home. A, and I 
assure you that he does. Cars arc 
everywhere. 

A. Also, I suppose, there are buses 
threading everywhere through the 
countryside ? 

B. No. I could not find any buses, 
save very local ones. 

A. Are the French still good cooks ? 

B. Well, for example, you do not have 
a piece of steak put casually on a dish, 
with the potatoes separate. It is cut 
into pretty medallions,-each mounted on 
a piece of fried bread, a slice of lemon 
set on each, and a dab of butter. At 
one end of your dish are a host of little 
marbles that are new potatoes done in 
butter ; at the other end is a rosette of 
watercress. Voila' 

Late Hours in Amiens 

A. I suppose wo shall never think it 
worth, the time. But now about the 
state of work in France. Are the shops 
open later than ours ? 

B. I can only say that opposite my 
hotel in Amiens a charcutcrie shop and 
a baker’s shop were serving customers at 
half-past nine. Trade is good. 

A. I suppose the French arc very 
proud of their cathedrals ? 

B. That may be, but they do not 
pull down the ugly and squalid houses. 
that press round them. Amiens Cathe¬ 
dral, for instance, could be shown off 
with twice its splendour if a few ugly 
streets pressing up to it were sacrificed. 

A. And the war memorials—are they 
still kept green ? 

B. Yes; you see many pathetic 
visiting cards of distant parents -and 
friends, many wreaths, new and old. No¬ 
thing is forgotten. 

Joan of Orleans 

A. I feel so much interested in the 
French 1 Arc their sanitary arrange¬ 
ments better ? 

B. On the contrary, there was the 
brisk sound of brooms in our street in 
Orleans every morning. My head poked 
out of the window to see housewife 
after housewife sweeping the dirty water 
of her household into the gutter. Then 
the noise is tremendous. Still the 
clanking tram and the cobbled street. 

A. And Joan of Arc in Orleans. Do 
they think of her ? 

B. She is everywhere. In the cathe¬ 
dral her life is set forth in modern and 
very sprightly glass, and the English 
arc written down as perfidious under 
one picture. In the museum of her 
relics is a wonderful pennant designed 
to show what size and shape it actually 
was. Such a pretty thing, a wide narrow 
flag in white with the gold flcur-de-lys. 
And, oh, the number of statues and 
portraits of the Maid ! Now let me speak 
of Calais.. 

Executions in Public 

A. But that could not be interesting. 

B. Indeed it was. In our quiet'liotel 
we were, told by our young, round- 
faced -host, fond of discussing public 
affairs, that executions arc still public 
in France. And still there is the guillo¬ 
tine. In fact, lie added, there was to 
be an important execution in Dunkirk 
next week, and he had hired a window 
for himself and his family from which 
they would be able to see it better than 
in the street. Don’t look so disgusted. 
It is as well you should understand things 
as they are. 

A; This is enough. 

B. But I woidd like to describe to 
you the temptation I had to come in 
fifteen minutes from Calais to Dover by 
seaplane. It would have cost one pound. 
And I should like to describe also an 
evening spent by the great lighthouse, 
with its slowly-turning light flashing 
over the calm sea; to describe the 
great windows at Chartres, You’ would 
know then what colour can be. 


The Old brougham 

Dy Oup Country QiH 

Far from the madding world, on a 
lonely Cornish road, we met it, 

A hairy cob was drawing what at first 
looked like an old postchaise. It was a 
black and yellow vehicle with no scat for 
the driver and there was no postilion. 

Then we saw that the driver sat 
inside, the reins passing through a little 
window in front, and that lie had a 
bright pair of scales with him and 
several joints of meat wrapped in 
muslin and dangling from the roof. 

On the back of tlic equipage he 
described himself as a family butcher, 
and he was evidently going from one 
lonely cottage to another with his wares 

But why was lie not driving a van ? 
Surely there was some tale connected 
with that odd vehicle. 

We imagine a country drawing-room 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. It 
was splendid once, and now, although 
the covers have faded and tlic carpet 
is threadbare, it is still a pleasant, 
quaint place. We.imagine an old lady 
in widow’s weeds, with a great amethyst 
cross on her bosom and a silver chate¬ 
laine at her side. We imagine a youngish 
man standing awkwardly before her, 
cap in hand, with a .lump in his throat. 

An Imaginary Picture 

" 1 am sorry to tell you, Michael,” 
says the old lady, ” that we must part. 
I shall miss you very much. Ever since 
you were a little boy in the Sunday 
School I remember you. But the truth 
is that since the dear master went my 
income has greatly diminished. In fact, 
Michael, the house must be sold.” 

A gurgling sort of noise from Michael. 

” And I am giving up the carriage. 
I wish that I could do something for 
you, Michael ; you have been a good 
boy. But all 1 can do is to give you 
the brougham and Raven. Perhaps 
you can make something out of them. I 
know you will be good to the old horse.” 

Well, there was already a cab at the 
village inn, so Michael decided to turn 
the brougham into a travelling shop. 

That is the history we imagine for the 
strangest equipage our English roads 
have seen lor many a day. 


SOUTHAMPTON PORT 
Greater and Greater 

The trade of the port ol Southampton 
is growing vaster and vaster. 

The Southern Railway, which has 
almost completed a tlircc-million-pound 
dock scheme, lias-found it necessary to 
begin a further extension which will cost 
three millions. 

With financial help from the Govern¬ 
ment they propose to construct a deep¬ 
water quay of 3500 feet for vessels 
drawing forty feet, together with neces¬ 
sary sheds, cranes, and railway lines. 
Two hundred adjoining acres of mud 
now washed by the tide are to be re¬ 
claimed and converted into factories. 

The scheme will take five years to com¬ 
plete, and is to bo begun before Christmas. 

THE LITTER LOUT ON 
THE TUBE 

When a young man lounged into a 
Tube train at Hampstead one day lately 
one of the passengers watched to sec 
what lie would do with the fag-end of a 
cigarette which lie puffed at until it 
looked too hot to hold. 

One more puff, and lie languidly 
dropped it on to tlic wood floor. 

Up rose the lady and walked down the 
carriage between the staring people 
until slio stood in front of the Litter 
Lout and caught his eye. Then slio 
quietly stamped out his burning cigar¬ 
ette end and went back to licr place. 
Some of tlio onlookers laughed and the 
Litter Lout gave a foolish smile. 

If this act of protest did no apparent 
good at least it drew the attention of a 
few people to a lazy and dangerous 
habit, and even the Litter Lout will 
perhaps remember it. 


NOISE OR MUSIC ? 

What is a Poor Critic 
To Do ? 

PATHETIC APPEAL TO THE B.B.C 

The condemnation of formless noise 
and discord which the public is asked 
by many professional critics to accept 
as true music is winning support from 
high authority. 

The so-called modernists who, when 
the war ended, were hailed as the new 
school of young composers are twelve 
years older and, now that they have to 
compete with tlic masters, arc being 
bluntly told that their wayward dis¬ 
regard of melody and harmony can no 
longer be tolerated ; its novelty is gone, 
and tlicir compositions fail to merit 
acceptance. 

The Important Point 

Mr Ernest Newman, a noted critic, 
has roundly denounced much of . the 
work which other critics have declared 
great art ; but Mr Percy ScJiolcs, re¬ 
membered with affection by countless 
listeners to wireless programmes, is still 
haunted by the thought that the poetry 
of Keats and the music of Wagner and 
Chopin were once reviled, and is afraid 
that we may in our own day condemn 
composers whom posterity will crown, 
and so make us look foolish. 

But the important point is that Keats 
and Chopin and Wagner had always 
more applause than dispraise. It is 
the noisy outcry of pretentious critics of 
those days that is remembered ; the 
wise appreciation of perceptive under¬ 
standing is forgotten. Sinful men of 
old stoned the prophets, but are we 
therefore to applaud the quacks and 
mountebanks ? 

A Touch of Comedy 

Some music of the ” modernist ” 
school protends to upset the teaching 
and example of the mighty works which 
for generations have enchanted a thank¬ 
ful world. As some of our so-called 
artists dismiss truth and beauty as 
unworthy concessions to old-fashiouod 
ideas, so modern music of the advanced 
type banishes harmony, tune, and all 
that makes for loveliness. 

There is a touch of comedy in a recent 
appeal by Mr Scholes to the B.B.C. to 
have new pieces explained in advance 
to. its vast audiences, lest. the public 
should not realise that these difficult 
new pieces have any theme or tune ! 

If mere noisiness, alternating with a 
whining chaos of piryaissimo discords, is 
put to us as music we arc to be content, 
it seems. On the contrary, if we are to 
believe the men whoso compositions are 
still among tlic richest treasures of the 
human mind and heart, music should 
tell its own message, with a harmony 
and melody apparent to all who have 
cars to hear. 

Lot our modernists cease to make a 
noise and try to make music. 


SAVING MORE AND MORE 

Thrift seems to bo increasing among 
our railwaymen. 

Last year there were nearly rqoo 
more depositors in railway savings banks 
than in 1928, a higher number than in 
any previous year. During 1929 nearly 
three and a half millions were saved by 
railwaymen. This made an average of 
just ros a week. 

We congratulate the 999 thrifty 
railwaymen of the old London, Chatham, 
and Dover Lino. In their bank, which 
has not yet been transferred to the 
Southern RtVilway Savings Bank, they 
have deposited an average of a little 
over ^236 each. Their colleagues on 
the old South-Eastern Railway are not 
far behind with an average of nearly 
/170 each.’ 

Another good sign is that tlio average 
amount of money withdrawn in 1929 was 
lower than in any year since the war- 
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JUPITER AND 
HIS SONS 

CASTOR AND POLLUX 

A Star That is Eighty Times 
Brighter Than Our Sun 

THE TWINS 

By the C.N. Astronomor 

Observers of Jupiter, whoso brilliant 
orb is such a feature of the eastern sky 
in the late evening at the present time, 
will have noticed two stars above him 
of about equal brilliance. 

These are Castor and Pollux, the chief 
stars of the constellation of Gemini, 
each representing the head of one of 
these famous Twins. They appear about 
eight times the Moon's apparent width 
apart, and will be easily identified, 
Jupiter being about half as far again 
from Pollux as Castor is. 

More Wonderful Than the Legend 

The present proximity of Jupiter to 
these stars recalls the legendary story 
of the ancient Greeks that those twin 
brothers were the sons of Jupiter who 
embarked in the famous Argonautic 
expedition for the recovery of the 
Golden Fleece from Colchis. 

Their prowess caused the Twins to be 
regarded as the gods of feats of arms, 
and oaths were taken such as “By 
Gemini ” ; but to us nowadays Jupiter 
and the Twins, stripped of their sym¬ 
bolism, are far more wonderful than the 
fancies of the ancients pictured them. 

Jupiter we know to be a great world, 
1312 times the size of the Earth and 
with an area 120 times as groat, given 
up to tempests and raging cyclones of 
dense and steaming-hot volcanic vap¬ 
ours whirling over what would appear 
to be a semi-molten surface. So far off 
is ho that his light takes about 35 
minutes to reach us; but so much 
farther off is Pollux that its light takes 
nearly 51 years to reach us. 

Star Composed of Six Suns 

While Jupiter is a little less than 4$ 
times as far away^ as our Sun, Pollux is 
about 3,350,000 times as far and shines 
so brightly because of its immensity, 

. radiating - about 80 times more light 
than our Sun. 

- Castor, above Pollux, is one of the 
wonder stars of the heavens. • It is 
known to be composed of no less than 
six suns, whose light takes about 43 
years to reach us. Scon through a 
small telescope Castor will appear 
divided into two stars. Each of these 
stars is shown by the spectroscope to be 
composed of two great suns, each one 
somewhat more massive than our Sun, 
so that the whole are about 5J times as 
massive. 

Castor’s Solar System 

The larger pair revolves in an orbit 
averaging 2,500,000 miles in diameter in 
about 9! days, while the smaller pair 
revolves in an orbit averaging 1,600,000 
miles in [diameter in a little under three 
days. Each pair revolves around a 
common centre of gravity once in 306 
years and at an. average distance apart 
of 7440 million miles. 

Another pair of twin suns that is 
dying down into, worlds forms part of 
Castor's wonderful solar system. These 
twin suns are known as C, Each sun is 
but little more than half the diameter of 
our Sun. They shine with a reddish 
light, have not near so hot a surface, 
and revolve in an orbit at an average 
distance apart of 1,700,000 miles at ter¬ 
rific speed in about 20 hours. 

When, some ages hence, they have 
finally cooled down, what a remark- 
ablo pair of - immense worlds they will 
make 1 G. F. M, 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bihar.Be-har 

Colchis.Kol-kis 

Gemini ...... Jem-c-ny 

Vespasian . . , Vcs-pay-zhe-an 


C. L. N. 

The First 20,000 

The Children’s League of Nations 
approaches the end of the year with a 
great achievement behind it: it has 
completed its first Twenty Thousand. 

It looks forward to a new year of 
greater achievement still; why not its 
first Fifty Thousand ? 

Very easy it is if we will all work hard 
for it—or if we will all work just a little, 
for surely it is not a very big thing for 
every one of us to bring just one more, 
and for a few of us to bring two more ? 

Who will start today 011 the second 
Twenty Thousand ? 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 

■ Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Grosvcnor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be 

TI10 c.l.h fladgo sent to the C.N. office, 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. ■ 

RAILWAYS LOST IN FOG 
The Man Who Must Be Ready 

The weather is an enemy of the railways 
as of many .other things, and the railway 
companies have to make great prepara¬ 
tions against snow, ice, and especially fog. 

Fog is the greatest terror of all, and 
railway managers have to work out 
schemes to keep the trains going when 
lights are blotted out and a railway 
track is lost to sight. 

Fog schemes are carefully worked out 
in advance, and as soon as it is likely to 
be foggy the fog men go to their duties 
equipped with red and green flags, hand- 
lamps, and detonators. At points of im¬ 
portance mechanical appliances are used 
to place the detonators on the line, and 
some of these can be worked from signal- 
boxes. Automatic Train Control is in¬ 
creasingly used, the train picking up 
signals by automatic devices. The Great 
Western will soon have over 2000 miles 
of track fitted for automatic working. 

As for the big-bang detonators, our 
foggy country calls for the vise of two 
millions in a year. 

Freezing also calls for much railway 
work, and salt is kept ready to dissolve 
ice as soon as it appears. 


THE BOOK YOU WANT 
A Help in Finding It 

Books to Read. (Library Association. 10 s 6d) 

Tlic Carnegie Trustees have done an 
excellent piece of work for book lovers 
and young students. 

By their generosity the Library 
Association has compiled this first-rate 
list of books .for young people. 

'Four years ago the Carnegie Trust 
began to give money for books to boys 
and girls clubs, anti at once arose the 
question which were the best books to 
buy. Books to Read solves this problem. 

This guide is divided into three sec¬ 
tions, the main section being a list of 
3500 books arranged according to sub¬ 
jects, with date, size, price, publisher, 
and a brief description. Books easily 
read are marked with a star and a few 
requiring previous knowledge of the 
subject are marked with a dagger. The 
book includes an index to authors and 
titles and a general index to subjects 
referring to each book by a number. 

With such an excellent guide as this 
no reader should be at a loss to find the 
appropriate book. 

May we remind readers that the hand¬ 
writing competition advertised last week 
by Messrs Callard and Bowser closes 
on December 2, by which date all entries 
must be received. 



A LIFE OF THE WEEK 


The Ambitious 
Englishman 

On November29,1 530 , died Cardinal Wolsey. ' 
There may have been other English¬ 
men who in their private thoughts were 
as ambitious as Thomas Wolsey, but no 
one known to history climbed as high, 
with aims as vast and mind as confident, 
and then fell so far. 


We do not know exactly when he was 
born, but probably it was in 1475. His 
father was an Ipswich tradesman, very 
well off, but lie was not a man of sound 
character. Hisclcvcr 
son was sent to 
Magdalen College, 


Oxford, and quickly 
rose to be a Fellow 
of the College and 
master of the College 
school. By the time 
I10 was 26 he became 
chaplain to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canter 
bury, and later chap¬ 
lain to King Henry 
the Seventh. When 
Henry the Eighth reigned as a young man 
he recognised in Wolsey a man of great 
ability, energy, and dominant character, 
and made him his chief adviser and 
administrator. 


m 






Cardinal Wolsey 


At that time England, which had long 
been suicidally busy with the Wars of 
the Roses, was outside European politics. 
The dominant Powers on the Continent 
were Spain and France. Wolsey saw it 
would please Henry the Eighth to take 
an active part in foreign affairs, realising 
that such action would give himself, as 
the adviser and agent of the King, a 
position as a statesman dealing with tlic 
affairs of the world. Already ho had had 
some experience of foreign diplomacy 
under Henry the Seventh. So ho ilattcrcd 
Henry the Eighth by bringing about a 
spectacular little war with France and 
then by making peace. • 


As King’s Counsellor 

Henry was dcliglitcd with his coun¬ 
sellor. He heaped honours and riches on 
him. He became Archbishop of York 
and Lord Chancellor, and the Pope made 
him first a cardinal and then papal 
legate, or the special representative of 
the Church of Rome in England. 



C Jke Health 

School Children 


in December 

D ecember is the month 

when parents should judge 
the standard of health of 
their children, and the particular 
physical condition of each one. 
By comparing the difference in 
their appearance, energy and 
mental activity at the beginning 
and end of the term it will bo 
possible to ascertain what effect 
the work of the term, the weather 
and School conditions generally 
have had. 


So, under Wolscy’s guidance, England 
became the third most prominent nation 
in Europe, holding the balance between 
the two rival Powers Spain and Franco, 
while Wolsey himself became known as 
the man who swayed the English King 
and could strongly Iniluencc European 
affairs. In England he was supreme over 
the Church, the nobility, and the people, 
and Parliament was not summoned to 
meet. He derived his power from the 
King and ruled the King in his turn. 
His loftiest ambition was to be Pope 
and so rule Christendom religiously. 

His One Good Work 

Enriched by the King, I10 became 
rroud and extravagant, living in almost 
cingly state. He built himself fine 
palaces, such as Hampton Court, founded 
Christ Church College at Oxford (his one 
good work), alienated his religious asso¬ 
ciates, led his country into wars by his 
interferences abroad, and then, when the 
wars had to be paid for, taxed tho 
country unjustly till he was the most 
unpopular man in the land. 

Then the King turned against him. 
Henry felt he could do tho governing 
himself : his servant was too big for his 
job. Besides, ho wished to divorce his 
queen and Wolsey failed to help him. 
Wolsey was stripped of his riches and 
finally charged with- treason. On his 
journey from the North to London to 
answer tho charge ho fell ill and died in 
Leicester Abbey, lamenting that he had 
served his King better than ho had served 
his God. But it was his unbounded 
ambition that had brought him low. 


For every child “ Ovaltinc ” is in¬ 
valuable for keeping the body in 
perfect health, the nerves steady 
and the mind active and reten¬ 
tive. “ Ovaltine ” is delicious to 
take and is enjoyed at mealtimes 
in place of other beverages. It is 
very simple to make and can be 
prepared in a few minutes. 

Every particle of “ Ovaltine ” is 
nourishment — concentrated, 
energy-giving, easily digested 
nourishment—brimful of the vital¬ 
izing and energising elements con¬ 
tained in ripe barley malt, rich 
creamy milk and fresh eggs— 
Nature’s own tonic foods. 

“ Ovaltine ” last thing at night will 
ensure sound and health-giving 
sleep during which the wastage of 
brain and body caused by school 
work and play will be adequately 
repaired. 

School Children must have 

OVHLTINE 

' s V^ < ^^^TONIC FOOD BEVEIfAGE 

Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Bodij 


An electric expert at. Cambridge 
University has linked up electric currents 
from his own heart and made them strong 
enough to ring a bell. 


Prices in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

1/3, 21- and 3/9 per tin. - 

P.509 
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Here is the game for winter 
evenings! A game that all the 
family can play. Table Tennis! 
A complete set containing two 
batSj ball, net and table fittings! 
And it’s free! Forty-five cou¬ 
pons from Nestle’s Chocolate 
bring it to you. Only forty-five 
coupons required, and you’ll 
find a coupon in every block, 
carton and 2 d. wrapped bar of 
Nestle’s Chocolate. 

Start collecting your coupons 
to-day! 

S This offer does not apply 
to the Irish Free State. 


CHOCOLATE 


$ 


FR E E 

COUPONS 

: -*► 


To Nesde's (Gift Dept.), Silverthome Road, Battersea, London, s.w.8 

Please send me 5 FREE COUPONS and the Nestlk’s 
5 sle 9 . 1 t. 3 a Presentation List 


Name . 

IN BLOCK CAPITALS 

Address ... 


id. Stamp sufficient if 
envelope is unsealed 


An Ideal Magazine 
for Boys and Girls 
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BRILLIANT 

Box of Plasticine 

lias 10 Colours, Tools, 

Directions, etc. 

Post 2/6 Free. 

llarbutt^ Plasticine, Ltd., *:* 

0, BA.TIIAMPTON. BATII. 


❖ 

♦I* 
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f^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 4 lb. 5/6. 

3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 
Navv, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures. 4/11 lb., post free. 
PURL WOOL SERGES from 2/1U to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flanfiels, Tailoring, Blankets, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

, WEEKLY 6o YELKS’ REPUTATION. 


EGERTONf ^-' . 
BURNETT’S 
NX. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


All about the Folk of the Wild. 

The New 

NATURE BOOK 

At all Newsagents, etc. - - 6/- net. 


Why Does New Zealand Move 
So Slowly ? 


| X tlie C.N. not long ago a contributor, 
writing under the heading Is New 
Zealand Too Slow ? asked these two 
questions : 

Is Neiv Zealand playing its full part 
in the scheme of things ? 

Is it right that so well-furnished a land, 
twice as large as England, should only 
support a million and a half of the world's 
population ? 

A reader, replying on behalf of New 
Zealand, answers these questions boldly 
by saying that it is playing its full part 
in the world, 

But it is quite clear that his argument 
docs not apply to the questions. What 
he proves is that the million and a half 
of people in New Zealand arc not slow. 
They have worked wonders. Their trade 
per head of the population is larger than 
that of any other country in the world. 
In self-government they have led the 
world. They first adopted universal adult 
suffrage, created a Ministry of Labour, 
and established a Public Trust, and they 
have what Britain has lost—a Penny 
Post. They have shown an unsurpassed 
patriotism, and have borne their own 
war debt. Their plane of civilisation is 
a high one. 

The Larger Question 

All this is true, and it has all been said 
again and again by the C.N. The ques¬ 
tion wc asked was not Have the people 
now in New Zealand done their duty by 
the world ? , They have done their full 
share in feeding and clothing mankind 
on the other side of the Earth, and they 
have set several examples to the world’s 
greatest nations. For instance, they 
have shown how to deal with a native 
race in tlicir midst, different in blood 
and traditions. Their relations with the 
Maori people are incomparably better 
than the relations of the Americans 
with the Negro, tlic Red Indian, or the 
Philippine races. 

No; we do not ask any question 
about what the people now in. New 
Zealand have done in sharing the world’s 
work and duties. It is their success in 
these ways that leads on to the larger 
question: 

IIow is it that a land so successful is not 
more rapidly developed, seeing that its 
fertility and resources are admitted P 

Our correspondent asks : Whose fault 
is it if New Zealand’s population is so 
small ? And he adds that it seems to 
hint that New Zealand is playing her 
full part,-and the people of Britain are 


The Wonder we 

A travelling C.N. reader lias been to Win¬ 
chester and sends us these notes of what he 
remembers of that sacred city. 
v was an ancient British city, Cacr 
Gwent, the White City. 

It became a Roman City alter capture 
by Vespasian. 

It was the capital of the Saxon King of 
Wessex in 519. 

The Saxon king Cenwalli built a great 
church here and it was a centre of 
education before Alfred. 

It became a bishopric in 705. 

It was Alfred’s capital, and here he 
revived learning in the South and started 
his Chronicle of history—the first Eng¬ 
lish book. Here lie is buried. 

From Winchester one system of weights 
and measures was made for all England. 

Here St Swithin ruled the Church and 
is buried. 

It was tlic capital of Canute. 1 

Many kings are buried here, including 
Egbert, Alfred, Canute, and Rufus. 

Edward the Confessor w’as crowned 
here. 

The first Great Seal of England was 
made and used here. 

Tlic Conqueror was crowned here. 


not. Then he .develops his argument 
in this way : 

New Zealand does not stop British people from 
going there. Anyone in England of good health 
and character can go there without hindrance, 
and settle there, provided he has a passport. 

Of course he will have to pay his fare. But 
naturally people will not go to young distant 
lands if there is not work offering, and tile 
way. to create work in New Zealand is for the 
people of England to buy their produce in¬ 
stead of foreign foodstuffs. Then Englishmen 
can go out there, produce more butter, cheese, 
lamb, honey, apples, wool, and so on, and 
rapidly add to the population. But it is no 
use for them to go there to do this work if they 
cannot sell their produce. 

The unknowing reader might suppose 
from this there is some indisposition on 
the part, of the British Isles to buy 
New Zealand produce. But' the facts 
are that all New Zealand’s products 
come as freely to the British markets as 
British products. There is no tax on 
any of them ; and there is no indisposi¬ 
tion to buy them. New Zealand sells 
nearly three times as much ■ to the 
British Isles as she sells to all the rest 
of the world, but she buys from the rest 
of the world in a far larger probation 
than, she buys from the British IslPJ. 

New Zealand’s Best Customer 

Here are the figures for 1928 : 

Sold to Britain, £*10,510,000. 

Bought from Britain, £ 22 , 531 , 000 . 

Sold to Empire, £6,094,000. 

Bought from Empire, £ 8 , 306 , 000 . 

Sold to other lands, £8,023,000. 

Bought from other lands, £10,596,000. 

By Empire here wc mean parts of the 
Empire outside the British Isles! It will 
be seen that while New Zealand sells to 
Britain £18,000,000 more produce than 
she buys from her, she sells less than 
£2,000,000 worth to other parts of the 
Empire than she buys from them ; and 
she sells to other lands £2,500,000 worth 
less produce than she buys from them. 

It is not Britain that fails to buy from 
New Zealand ; it is New Zealand which, 
comparatively, fails to buy from Britain. 
If New Zealand bought her full share of 
British manufactures there would be 
less unemployment in Britain, and more 
of the excellent New Zealand produce 
would bo bought by her best customer, 
for the standard of working-class diet 
would rise. 

Our New Zealand correspondent's 
argument about slackness in buying 
New Zealand’s produce does not answer 
the question why New Zealand remains 
comparatively undeveloped. 


Call Winchester 

It was the chief mint for centuries. 
Winchester had six mints when London 
had only three. 

Here the Conqueror executed the only 
Englishman he killed as a traitor, 
Waitheof, his nephew. 

Hero the Domesday Book was com¬ 
piled. London and Winchester arc the 
only cities not in it. 

Here the King’s treasures were stored. 

Here woollen manufacture was first 
introduced into England. 

It had a fair lasting six weeks, with 
buyers from all over Europe, 

It had trade guilds before the days of 
tlic Norman Conquest. 

Its municipality is older than London’s. 

It had so many Jews that it was called 
the Jerusalem of England. 

Its famous school was founded in 1387. 

Bishop Ken was man enough “ not to 
give poor Nell Gwynn a lodging ” when 
Charles the Second took her to Win¬ 
chester. Ken was brother-in-law to 
Izaalc Walton, who sleeps here. 

Then, of course, there is the cathedral, 
and one must not miss the marvellously 
peaceful St Cross,, which none can for¬ 
get once it has been seen. 
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Alone in the Desert 


T o be in dire need of water, to struggle 
across the desert to a watcrhole, 
and then not to dare to approach 
it—this has just been the dreadful ex¬ 
perience of Mr Errol Coote. 

He is the airman accompanying the 
gold-prospecting expedition to Pcter- 
mann Ranges in Northern Australia. At 
first all went well, Then he disappeared. 
Search parties explored the desert in 
various directions, but in vain. 

This is what had happened. 

The airman had promised to meet Mr 
Taylor and a camel team at Ayres Rock 
in the desert. He left Hermannsburg 
Mission Station, 8o miles north-west of 
Alice Springs, and flew to Ayres Rock 
only to find that the camels word not 
there. Mr Taylor, who had started a 
fortnight earlier than the aeroplane, had 
missed the meeting-place, but Mr Coote 
hoped he was only a little way ahead and 
flew on for 50 miles. 

Short of Petrol 

Then, realising that he had' lost the 
camels, he decided to fly back to the 
Mission, but his petrol ran short, and in 
making a forced landing he damaged the 
propeller of his aeroplane. 

Now he was alone and helpless in the 
desert. He tramped back to Ayres Rock 
but no one was there, so ho returned to 
his aeroplane. Through five days of 
burning heat ho remained there, firing 
shots twice a day in the hope that 
someone would answer his signals and 
watching for camels that never came. 

He had enough food to last a month 
if ho ate one small meal a day, but ho had 
hardly any water left on the sixth day, 
and the flies and ants were almost driving 
him mad. It was necessary to desert 
his aeroplane and journey to Ayres 
Rock once more to get water. 

As the tired. and thirsty man drew 
near his goal lie saw fires burning, and 
felt as Robinson Crusoe felt when lie saw 


fires on the desert island. Mr Coote 
remembered that Ayres Rock is the 
sacred ceremonial ground of wild men 
who would not permit an outsider to 
witness their tribal rites. If they had 
thought he was playing Peeping Tom 
they might perhaps have killed him. 

A Joyous Meeting 

So he turned away. But he suffered 
so much from thirst in the night that 
next morning he determined to get to 
the waterhole or die. 

He staggered back, revolver in hand, 
and—found the camels ! 

The fires he had seen the night before 
had indeed been lit by a black man, but 
only as a guide to the lost camels. It 
was a joyous meeting. 

With the help of the others Mr Coote 
managed to repair his propeller, and he 
Hew back to Alice Springs at 100 miles 
an hour after nearly a fortnight of 
adventurous absence. 


A ROOF GARDEN BY THE 
THAMES 

When wo arc hunting the thimble at 
Christmas we nearly always pass it by 
when it is under our nose. 

It is the same with a certain little, 
garden. If we walk along the Thames 
Embankment toward the Temple we 
arc getting warm ; if we look at the top 
of the Temple Underground Station we 
are very warm indeed. Who would have 
thought that there was a garden up 
there on the Temple Station roof ? 

It is not of much use to anyone, 
although it is a quiet little retreat and 
commands a fine view of the Thames in 
all its changing beauty, for only from 
early April to the end of October is it 
open to the public for two hours a day. 
Could not its proprietors, who are the 
public-spirited Underground Railways, 
let us in here always ? 


Jacko’s music Lessons 


Tv, To one had used the beautiful piano 
' in the parlour since Jacko’s 
big sister Belinda had gone away to 
get married. 

It grieved Mother Jacko to sec it 
standing there so neglected. 

“ And to think of all the money it 
cost! " she said one day. " I remem¬ 
ber we saved up for it for years.” 


Jacko nearly had a fit. Ho told his 
friend Chimp that it was the cruellest 
thing his mother had ever done to him. 

He did his best to get out of-it. But 
Mother Jacko was firm. And so was the 
music mistress when she arrived. She 
not only gave him the full hour’s lesson 
every week, but insisted on half an hour’s 
practice every day. 



” Sell it, my dear,” answered her 
husband. “ If it worries you, get rid 
of it ! ” 

But Mother Jacko wouldn't do that. 

“ It’s a handsome piece of furniture," 
she said, "but 1 it docs seem a shame 
that nobody in the house can play a 
tune on it." 

Adolphus drowned any further dis¬ 
cussion on the subject by turning on 
the loud-speaker. 

But he didn’t succeed in making his 
mother forget the piano. Not long after 
she called Jacko to her and said she 
had a surprise for him. 

" I’ve arranged for the music mistress 
front the High School,” she said, “to 
give you some piano lessons.” 


Jacko vowed he wouldn't practise; 
and for some time he didn't; and at 
last Mother Jacko pushed him into the 
parlour and locked him in. 

” Now you get on with your scales," 
she said. " And remember I can hear 
if you stop 1 ” And then she went off. 

For some time there was silence in 
the parlour, and then such an awful din 
began that Mother Jacko thought her 
head would burst. 

" What arc you doing, Jacko ? " she 
cried, rushing to the door. 

But it wasn’t Jacko’s doing—but the 
cat’s ! The young rascal had tied pussy 
to the piano and left her to roam up and 
down the keys, while lie jumped out of 
the window and ran off to play football. 
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RECIPE FOR 

SCHOOLBOY PUDDING 

(Very similar to Christmas Pudding.) 

Your boy can make it himself. Take a 1-lb. jar of 
Robertson’s Mincemeat, mix with three ounces of 
self-raising flour, place in a basin, steam or boil for 
3 hours. This will make a delicious and nourishing 
pudding. Just the thing for growing boys and girls. 
Remember it must be ROBERTSON’S MINCE¬ 
MEAT (“ Golden Shred ”) Brand. This contains 
the exact proportion of each ingredient to make a 
successful pudding. 




'GOLDEN SHRED' BRAND. , 

Mm 
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MADE AT HOME 

Delicious, warming, 
cheering. A 9 d. bottle of' 
Mason’s Essence makes 
100 glasses of Ginger 
Wine—as good as Ginger 
Wine can be. 


lift// a bottle to-day from, your 
Grocer, Stores or Chemist, or 
send 1/- and we will post tf bottle 
an^w^/nr^mm^fjseares^ieao^ 


1 .NEWBA.LL & MASON LTD., NOTTINGHAM g 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Lcft-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays for poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the “poor” passing through our hands. Any* 
thing will be gratefully received by 
' LEWIS II. DUETT, Secretary^ 
IIoxton’MarUct Christian Mission, N.l. 
President— -Walter Scoles, Esq. 


gSSgfigKSSgg 
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CHILDREN'S 
KNITTED OUTERWEAR 

MADE FROM ST. WOL5TAN WOOL 


A HOT RflUG OF COCOA 

and three slices of bread, butter and jam ore given to 
hundreds of little hungry children every week. Re¬ 
member the little ones these bitter mornings. 3d. pays 
for ono breakfast; 2/6 for 10; 10/- for 40; and 23/- 
for 100. How many may I entertain as your guests ? 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of theso coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp); 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 119. Fleet Street. 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET, G.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet prico 4/*. 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model. 2/ extra. 



BowscfS 



Slitter- 

Scotch 


IN PACK ETS 


sjf 

' i 

Enquiries to ! ■ - 

CALLARD & DOWSER LTD., Dukct Rond, London, W.C.I ,\ j ^ 
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M OTH ER—a n t i c i pa te 
your child’s request. 
Buy a , packet of Quaker 
Puffed Rice and hand this 
coupon, completed, to your 
grocer. In exchange he will 
give you a packet of Puffed 
Wheat— jree. 

Children love Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. They like their de¬ 
licious flavour. Quaker 
Puffed Wheat contains all the 
richness of the entire wheat 
grain. Puffed Rice is sub¬ 
stantial energy food. Every 
particle of mineral, protein 
and carbohydrate is released, 
therefore perfect digestibility 
is assured. They are ready 
to serve. 

Try them both today at the 
price of one. 

-—- CUT HERB -- 

Take tfjis COUPON to your grocer 

This is to certify that my grocer has given me 
a full-sized packet of both Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice for 8d. — the price of a single 
packet. I have not used a similar coupon before. 

Name--—-— - 1 -:— 

Address-—-—--— 


To the Grocer 

On receipt of this coupon with name and address 
of customer filled in we will send you 8d., the 
full retail price of packet you gave as per our 
offer. Dept. 17, Quaker Oats Ltd., 11 Finsbury . 
Square, London, E.C.2. 



A PACKET 
OF EACH • 
FOR THE 
PRICE 
OF ONE! 
Guaranteed by 
Quaker Oats Ltd. 
This offer applies 
only to the U.K. 
and the Irish Free 

Stat(: • O.N. 29/11/30 


THE GREEN DOOR Seria,storyby 


John Halden 


CHAPTER 19 
A Surprise Attack 

in! bacon and eggs, added to the know¬ 
ledge that the precious cup was now in 
safe hands, had made a new man of Tony. 
He felt equal to anything. 

" Come to this place at meal-times,” he 
said, “ and sooner or later, if all goes well, 
I’ll find you here. I don’t think anyone 
would ever suspect you of having the cup 
in your possession,” he added as lie rose. 

Jack Tempest watched his friend leave the 
restaurant with a grave face. He hated 
letting the boy go to face the dangers of the 
house in Dead Cat Alley alone, and yet he 
knew that as custodian of the cup, which 
after all was the clue to the whole mystery, 
he was rendering a service which could not 
now be performed by anyone else. Whatever 
happened, it must not be allowed to get 
back into tlic hands of the gang, and Tony 
must be trusted to rescue Felicity alone. 

Tony, swinging down the street and turn¬ 
ing into Dead Cat Alley, felt full of decep¬ 
tive confidence. Now he had the cup there 
remained only to set Felicity free to return 
it to its owner. 

Tony hated to think that the villainous 
old man who posed as Felicity’s uncle would 
come into possession of a million pounds, 
but, he considered, that was not his affair. 
Felicity rescued and the cup returned, his 
part of the business was finished. 

The house in Dead Cat Alley was per¬ 
fectly quiet. All the blinds were down, but 
one ilapped in.the wind at an open window. 
Ilo determined to try that one first. By iiow 
lie had become so accustomed to climbing 
up the sides of houses and over roofs that 
he clambered to this upper window without 
hesitation and pushed aside the blind. ITc 
almost shouted with joy at what he saw. 

There was Felicity, sitting despondently 
with her back to him. She was bound hand 
and foot as ho had been, it is true, but lie 
knew lie could soon set that right. 

“ Felicity,” he whispered. 

The girl started and caught her breath as 
she saw him. 

"OH, Tony, you've come back I " she 
cried softly, then, apparently remembering 
something : “ You shouldn't have come 1 
Suppose they catch you again. Did they 
hurt you much the last time they carried 
you away ? ” 

So Felicity did not know that they had 
attempted to drown him in cold blood. Tony 
determined she should never know. 

" No harm done,” he said, clambering 
through the .window. " Let’s have a look 
at these bonds. You’re coming away with 
me at once.” 

" I never in my life saw anyone as per¬ 
sistent as you ! ” cried the girl, half laughing, 
half crying'. “ But I can’t leave here without 
my uncle. Unlie me quickly, and I’ll take 
you where they have put him, poor darling 1 ” 
You know, Felicity,” said Tony seri¬ 
ously, “ I respect your loyalty, but there is 
a limit even to that. I haven’t time to 
explain now, but I’ve learned some things 
about your uncle that you don’t know.” 

The girl looked at him surprised. 

" What do you mean ? ” 

" I'll tell you all about it once wc are well 
away from this place,” returned Tony, 
busily freeing licr from the cords that bound 
her to the leg of a heavy table. “ But be¬ 
lieve me it would bo fatal to let your uncle 
know that I have come for you. You must 
go quietly with me at once.” 

. ” X won’t go without Uncle Josiah,” said 
Felicity obstinately. “ He has suffered far 
more than I have. Please hurry, so that wc 
can go to him. Tony, how wonderful it is 
that you have come 1 Everything will he 
all right now.” 

" Not if he finds out I’m here," said Tony 
grimly, cutting through the last of the knots. 
” Please, Felicity, you’ll have to trust me. 
Your Uncle—I’m frightfully sorry, but lie’s 
playing a double game—and I- 

The expression in the girl's face warned 
him. She was staring at someone who had 
just come through the door. Tony whirled 
round, but, crouching as he was to untie 
Felicity’s ankles, his assailants had him at a 
disadvantage. He had aconfused glimpse of 
a shining pink bald head, and then darkness, 
as some heavy implement struck his neck." 

CHAPTER 20 
. The New Mystery 

ive him another,” said a harsh voice 
. in the whirling blackness that sur¬ 
rounded Tony. 

“ No, he’s had enough, I tell you,” re¬ 
turned another.. " He hasn't got it oil him, 
and how do you think we’re ever going to 
find out what he has done with it if we finish 
him off ? " 


Through the violent ringing in his ears 
Tony blessed the forethought that had made 
him give the gold cup into the safe keeping 
of his friend Jack Tempest. At least that 
was safe, but what had become of Felicity ? 
He was still blind and dizzy from the blow 
the brute had given him. He saw the three 
men dimly as they bent over him with 
threatening faces. 

“ What have you done with her ? " he 
asked weakly. 

“ She’s where she’ll do no harm,” said 
one of the men grimly. “ Little traitor 1 
Going to desert her uncle, was she ? ” 

Tony looked at the pink bald head of the 
last speaker with loathing. Who was lie to 
talk of treachery I 

“ Now what we are going to know,” said 
Lceson, standing over Tony with his huge 
fists clenched, " is what you have done 
with that cup.” 

. " What cup ? said Tony, trj'ing to bring 
his battered wits together to face this 
threatening examination. 

“ You know well enough what cup, and 
you’ll answer me without any funny busi¬ 
ness if you know what’s good for you,” 
said Lceson. 

Tony thought rapidly. . After all, these 
men couldn’t yuove that he had ever had the 
cup. Ilis heart sank. They did not need to 
prove it. They knew it well enough, for 
they themselves had put it in his pocket, 
and now they had him at their mercy. 
Tony set his teeth. 

“ Find it,” he said. 

After that he know nothing for a time, for 
I.ecson, snarling like a wild animal that had 
been held too long from its prey, set at him. 
The next thing lie became aware of, on return¬ 
ing to half-consciousness, was a shining, bald 
head close to his chest, 

“ If I’d had my way you would never 
have been in on this show at all, Leeson,” 
said a voice. " You’re nothing but a thug, 
and this business of ours needs brains, 
brains, brains—a useful commodity which 
you notably lack. If I bad allowed you to 
rid us of this meddlesome brat in the way 
you thirst for it would mean the gallows for 
the lot of us. Can you get that into your 
thick head ? ” 

Lceson growled something, but Tony, 
weak and sick as he was, did not attempt to 
listen. He was fascinated by the large left 
car that was again nearing his chest. He 
saw it only mistily, but for some reason lie 
could not drag his eyes away from it. Why ? 
There was nothing noticeable about ’ it 
except its size and pinkness, which matched 
the pinkness of the .bald head to which it 
belonged, and at which he had stared on 
first sighting it in the train. 

His mind went back to those hours on the 
train when he had gazed at the strange pink 
head and left car ql Felicity's uncle reading 
his parish magazine. As lie did so lie re¬ 
membered in a flash that on the left car of 
the old gentleman there had been a large 
brown mole, "; . 

What had become of that mole ? 

For a moment Tony’s exhausted brain 
wrestled with this new mystery, which in a 
half-delirious way he felt to be important. 
Then the pink head lifted from his chest and 
receded. . 

"Ilis heart is beating, though feebly,” 
said the old man. “ lie will soon be all 
right, but no thanks to you, Lceson. Wc 
can carry on with our plans. And listen 
the speaker lowered his voice with a glance 
at the supposedly unconscious Tony—“ my 
advice is to let the boy go. Torture won’t 
make liis sort tell their secrets, especially if 
someone else is involved. But if we let him 
go free and shadow him he’ll lead us to where 
lie has hidden the cup, sooner or later." 

Tony, who had listened carefully, almost 
permitted himself a smile of triumph. The 
cup, lie knew, was safe with Jack Tempest, 
and now he knew what the gang planned 
wild horses would not bo able to drag him 
•near liis new friend. It was bad luck that 
these men had happened to come in just at 
the moment when lie had freed Felicity, but 
Tony told himself that he was not finished 
yet. As they meant to free him he’d be 
able to have another try. Ilo remembered 
F'elicity’s ” I never in my life saw anyone as 
persistent as you ! ” and determined that, 
although he might be, and no doubt was, a 
great, blunderer, he could at least haug on. 

The two men whispered together for a 
few moments, glancing at flic boy, and then 
unlocked the door. 

“ He’ll find liis way out when ho regains 
consciousness,” said the old man. 

" Yes,. and go straight to the police,” 
growled Lceson. 

"That is where.your lack of brains be¬ 
comes again manifest,” returned the other. 
" If he’d been going to the police he’d have 


done so long ago. I fancy Felicity has said 
something to stop his doing that.” 

As the bald head left the room Tony 
gazed after it with astonishment. What a 
plausible old villain lie was ! And liow he 
could read character I From the beginning 
he had sheltered himself behind Felicity’s 
innocence, and now he was putting his trust 
in Tony’s loyalty to the girl. Tony disliked 
him far more even than Leeson. 

As sooii as the two were safely gone Tony 
made tentative efforts to rise. He was 
terribly bruised and dizzy, but by setting 
his teeth he found lie could stand erect. lie 
glanced contemptuously at the unlocked 
door which led to the street. Before lie left 
that house, he thought doggedly, he would 
have Felicity with him. 

At that moment the key was turned in 
the other door of the room, and Felicity 
herself entered softly, 

" Oh, Tony l” she cried, her eyes filling 
as she saw his plight. " What have they 
done to you ? " 

“ Nothing much,” said the boy. " They 
mean me to get away and lead them to 
the cup.” 

"Yes,” cried the girl eagerly. "You 
spoke about having the cup. Iiow did you 
get it, and where is.it ? ” 

“ Never mind. It is safe,” returned Tony, 
fearing Eavesdroppers. “ If you’ll come 
with me you can take it back to the owner, 
and then, you sec, the Speers erdwd will no 
longer have any hold over you.” 

“ But I can’t desert Uncle Josiah,” said 
the girl undecidedly. 

" Bother Uncle Josiah I ” cried Tony 
impulsively, and the girl looked at him sur¬ 
prised. Tony bit his tongue, realising that 
now was not the time for long explanations 
which would only distress Felicity. “ I 
mean, lie told you himself .that lie wanted 
to return the cup to its owner, didn’t he ? 

" Yes; but you see they’ve got the poor 
darling locked away and helpless. That’s 
why they leave me so free, because they are 
sure I ivon’t desert him.” 

Tony stared at her. Was it possible she 
did not yet'Understand what a villain her 
uncle was ? 

“ Bo that as it may,” ho remarked dryly, 
“ don’t you see, Felicity, that you couldn't 
do him a greater service than by returning 
the cup to its owner ? After that you’ll be 
able to go to the police and they will rescue 
him—if he wants to be rescued,” the boy 
added under his breath. 

“ Of course! ” cried Felicity, her face 
lighting up. “ Why didn’t I think of that ? 
Let’s go quickly. ' We needn’t leave him foi 
very.long.” .. 

The two hurried quietly out of the house 
and down tlic street, expecting any moment 
that Sp'eers would discover that Felicity had, 
against all their calculations, decided to leave 
licr uncle alone. 

“ Felicity," said Tony as they ran side 
by side, “ why don't you drop this horrible 
business as soon as the cup is returned? 
That won’t take long ; I know how to do 
it, and after that why not let me send you 
to my family, in the South of France ? 
Mother would love to have you.” 

Felicity looked at him bewildered. " It’s 
very good of you,” she said, " but why 
should I go to your family, and live at your 
house when Uncle and I have a place of our 
own, even if wc shouldn't get the fortune ? ” 

Tony looked hard at licr. She met his 
scrutiny with clear, questioning, eyes. 

“ No,” said Tony to himself with a sigh ; 
“ it isn't just a question of sticking to her 
uncle, right or wrong; she really hasn’t a 
suspicion of what tlic old villain really is. 
I’ll have to tell her. And it will break her 
heart.” 

Revolving these tilings in liis mind he 
pounded steadily along tlic paveriicnt 
beside her. 

Arrived, out of breath, at the main street, 
Tony did not turn toward the little eating- 
house where he had promised to meet Jack 
Tempest. So far tlic gang had not molested 
Felicity, but Tony was certain that they 
were keeping him shadowed. He had no 
intention of leading them straight to the 
cup.' The chief thing now was to get tlic 
girl to a place of safety. * 

Tony signalled a taxicab. 

“ They've got us on a string, you know,” 
he told Felicity, “ and I don’t flatter myself 
they will let me go very far with you without 
making an attempt to recapture you, : Mean¬ 
while, I’ve something I must have out with 
you, Felicity. I liafc it like anything ; it is 
a fearful shame, but you have got to know 
some time.” ■' 

“ Sounds ominous,” said Felicity, as slio 
climbed into the cab after a jerecautionary 
glance over her shoulder. “ I’ve something 
to tell you, too, Tony, and it’s very import¬ 
ant. It has only just happened, and if 
those people back there knew it they would 
never let cither of us get a yard away,” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Soap, not swords, 
won the day 
for the 

Lady with the Lamp 



It wa9 in the Crimean War. 

Our soldiers were being attacked 
as fiercely by illness as by the 
enemy. They were weak with 
wounds and disease. Then 
Florence Nightingale came to 
the hospital. “ The strongest will 
be wanted at the wash-tub ,” she 
said. 

This great lady knew that the 
first rule of health is cleanliness. 


She saved countless lives by her 
insistence on cleanliness. 

That is why it isn’t just silly for 
you to try to remember the Life¬ 
buoy Habit. Wash before meals 
.and bath daily with Lifebuoy. 
You, too, will help to win a war 
— the war against illness. 

Always use Lifebuoy Soap, with 
its specially health-giving anti¬ 
septic lather. 


Get 


the LIFEBUOY HABIT 



pointsman's 

SKILL PREVENTS CRASH 

Dad will be prepared for all kinds of commands 
when lie has given you a Ilornby Train and you have 
given him a job on the permanent way. The great 
game of railways is the most thrilling in the world— 
there will never be a single dull moment when you 
and Dad are managing your own line, 
t- Hornby trains are the finest trains that you can 
buy. The Locomotives are built for heavy loads 
and long rurfs ; the Rolling Stock is strong, smooth¬ 
running and durable ; the Accessories arc realistic 
and correct in proportion, while every part is made 
of British material, by British craftsmen. 

Tell Dad what you think of these fine models, of 
modern engines and rolling stock. Tell him what 
every boy knows—that Hornby Trains arc the best, 
strongest, and most efficient model trains in the 
world, Ask him to buy you one of these famous 
trains for Christmas. 

Prices of Hornby Trains 
from 5/- to 95/- 


The 1930 
Hornby 
Locomotives 
give 

longer runs 
and pull 
heavier loads 


THE 1930 HORNBY BOOK OF TRAINS 


l 489*137 



HERE IT IS, BOYS ! The 1930 Hornby Book of Trains- 
the best yet I This splendid new edition contains full colour 
illustrations of all Ilornby Trains, Rolling Stock and Acces¬ 
sories. Interesting articles on famous locomotives and 
expresses are also included, together with descriptions of the 
wonderful high-pressure engines that may haul the trains of 
the future. 

Get a copy from your dealer to-day, prico 3d., or send 4id., 
and the names and addresses of three of your chums direct 
lo us for a copy, post free. 



HORNBY 
TRAINS 

BRITISH AND GUARANTEED 

MECCANO LIMITED, DEPT, AD, OLD SWAN LIVERPOOL 
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;The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for ns a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

! Boys and Girls 

A MAN left the sum of £25 9s 4d 
to be divided among 13 
boys and 5 girls, but the money 
was to be divided so that 7 boys 
would receive as much as 12 
girls would have done. 

He also stated that none of 
them could have the. money until 
they had calculated how much 
they were to receive, but they all 
succeeded in working it out. 

How much was given to each 
boy, and how much to each girl ? 

Answer next week 


Iel On Parle Fransais 



La cdto La monie La chapo 


Le navire s’est bris£ stir la cote. 
11 adore l’huilc de foie de morue. 
La chape est un manteau d’dglise. 

Where It Comes From 
Turpentine. Turpentine is pro¬ 
duced by distilling a resin • ob¬ 
tained from several varieties of 
pine trees. Some of the oil comes 
from Finland, Corsica, and Russia, 
hut tlie most important supplies 
are obtained from North Carolina, 
where there are large forests of 
trees which yield a particularly 
large amount. 

Facts About the Gulf Stream 
'J'he Gulf Stream takes between 
five and six months to reacli 
Europe from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Off Florida its speed is about 
5 miles an hour; .off the British 
Isles it is about. 300 feet an hour. 

The warm current which in¬ 
fluences Hie climate of Western 
Europe is really an extension of 
tlie Gulf Stream, and is more 
correctly known as tlie North 
Atlantic Drift. 

What Is It? 

T\fY first is in morning but not in 
night,. 

My second’s in hearing but not in 
sight. 

My third is in writing but not in 
pen, 

My fourth is in.poultry but not in 
hen, 

My fifth is in canine but not in dog, 
My sixtli is in weather but not in 
fog, 

My seventh’s in shallow but not ill 
wide, 

My eighth is in motor but not in 
ride, 

My ninth'is in .searching but not in 
seek, 

My tenth is in talons but not in 
beak. 

My whole is the name of an Alpine 
peak. - Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jiv the morning the planets Jupiter 
and Mars are in tlie South, 
in the evening 
Saturn is in 
Hie South- 
West, Jupiter 
and Mars are 
in the East, 
and Uranus is 
in the South. 

The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be 
seen looking South at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday, December 3 . 

Jumbled Syllables 

TJere arc the names of ten famous 
men divided into syllables and 
mixed up. Can you find them ? 
ley, coin, al, ra, new, gel, del, ens, 
o, le, ma, ton, an, do, wes, po, soc, 
ex, lin, han, na, le, dick, Ian, der, 
tes, liar, Oil. Answer next week 

The Stoat 

Jn Scotland the stoat is putting 
on its winter coat of white fur, 
in which it is known as the 
ermine. In summer its back is 
reddish brown. Farther south tlie 
seasonal change of coat is very 
rare. Stoats are fairly common in 
England and Scotland. They are 
about 10 inches long, with a tail 
of about 5 inches. 

Ermine fur is much used in 
ceremonial robes. It is the 
principal fur in heraldry. 


Two Jugs 

Jf we have two jugs, one holding 
3 pints and the other holding 5 
pints.it is possibte to measure out 
1, 2 , 3 ,4, 5, 6, 7, and S pints. This 
is how it is done : 

Fill small jug only .. .. 3 pints 

Fill large jug only .. .. 5 pints 

Fill both jugs ..' .. .. 8 pints 

Fill small jug and pour into 
large jug, then refill small 

jug ..0 pints 

Fill large jug and pour off 
enough to fill small jug, 
leaves in large jug .. 2 pints 
Transfer tlie 2 pintstosmall 
jug and refill large jug T pints 
Tlie small jug still having 
2 pints in it, fill it right 
up from tlie large jug, 
leaving in that .. .. 4 pints 

Empty small jug and fill it 
from tlie large jug, and 
there will now be left in 
that jug .. .. 1 .. l pint 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Catching the Train. 2.35 
Word Multiplication 
COMPATIBLE 
oi 23456789 

A Riddle in Rhyme. My Magazine 
A Zoological Shuffle - 
Cormorant, dromedary, alligator. 

A Picture Puzzle 

Window, fiREman, tabLE, 
glaSS—WIRELESS. 



Tlie C.N, Cross Word Puzzle 

'JTif.rf. are 44 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues which 
appear below. The answer, will appear next. week. ; 
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Reading Across. 1. Furnished witli teeth. 6 . A covering. 11; Per¬ 
taining to tone. 12, Large Australian bird. 14. A blackboard stand. 
16. A postal district.* 17. One who follows. 20. High honour for an 
artist.* 21. Female of the hart. 23. An age. 24. Twice five. 25. 
Small island in a river. 26. A condiment. 28. A small live coal. 
30. Unattached. 31. Incapable of being repaired. 35.; Assistance. 
36. Leguminous plant. 38. To take for granted. 39. Boiled. 

Reading Down. 1. A beverage. 2. Above and touching. 3. An 
elastic fluid. 4. To fix. 5. To inarch off. G. To collect troops for 
review. 7. An inert gas. 8 . Preserves ship’s ropes. 9. Linnacan 
Society.* 10. Weird. 11. Pithy. 13. Myself. 15. Some time after. 
18. Beliefs. 19. Blanket worn as a garment in Mexico. 22. A high 
priest. 25. Exist. 27. A snare. 29. An obstacle. 30. Horizontal 
and without undulations. 32. Spanish name for river. 33. A busy 
insect. 34. Trade Union.* 37. To have a real existence. 


DI MERRYMAN 

The Foreigner 

A new baby brother had arrived 
at Willie Jones’s house. 

“ What is your little brother’s 
name, Willie ? ” asked a friend of 
the family. 

“ We don’t know yet,” said the 
little . boy. “ None of us can 
understand a word lie says.” 

Where He Marked It 

Two fishermen were talking by 
the Lake of Geneva. 

First Man : They say tlie level 
of the lake keeps rising or falling. 
Well, it is a good joke. 1 have 
made a mark with chalk, and I 
assure you that tlie level lias not 
varied for months. 

Second Man : Where did. you 
put your mark ? 

First Man : On my boat, of 
course. 


A Zooriosity 



Tms specimen’s a native dog, 

In Congoralia lie’s found,) 
And ail explorers say lie is 
A most objectionable hound. 

For when lie’s tied up for the night 
He howls till day begins to peep, 
And as his voice is heard for miles 
He robs all sleepers of their sleep. 

Bang Goes Sixpence 
American millionaire, after 
being shaved,’ gave the 
attendant, sixpence for a tip, 
which apparently did not please 
him, so that lie said:' “Your 
clerks give me more than that.” 

But tlie rich man, smiling, re¬ 
plied : 

“ I know that very, well; that 
is why they are clerks.” 

It Would 

A dear old lady had been 
prevailed upon by a young 
relative to attend ins school’s 
sports. She was much.interested 
in the tug-of-war, and after a long 
tussle between two teams she 
turned to her escort and said: 
“ But. wouldn’t it .save, a lot of 
trouble, dear, if they were to cut 
tlie rope in the middle ? ” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME ® ® 


“.rxADOY I” cried Hilary, 
J—' " arc you going to take 

me to the Pictures again for 
my birthday treat ? ” 

Daddy smiled. 

“ Well, no,” lie said. “ I 
rather thought this year we 
would stay at home, and I’ll 
show you the photographs I 
toolc of you and Robin at the 
sea instead.” 

Hilary’s face fell. " Yon 
always do take me,” she said. 

“ Well, you see, darling, 
it would bo rather hard on 
Robin, who lias to rest in bed 
for a month, if we all went 
without him, wouldn’t it ? " 

“ Yes,” agreed Hilary re¬ 
luctantly, " but I could tell 
hitn all about it.” 

Then Mummy said: 

“ You haven’t seen Daddy’s 
photos yet, Hilary. They will 


bo a lovely surprise for you, 
for they were taken with liis 
big new camera, and arc very 
different from his old ones.” 



It was their own picture 


And her eyes twinkled. 

" That camera with the 
funny little handle ? ” asked 
Hilary, who liad suddenly 
remembered; then she sighed. 


Hilary’s Picture Show 


“Ido love pictures that move," 
she said. 

When Hilary’s birthday 
came Mummy said : “ As 

soon as Daddy comes home 
after tea we’ll go to Robin’s 
bedroom and sec tlie holi¬ 
day photos,” and Hilary felt 
very excited. 

When they went upstairs 
she was very much surprised 
to see a sheet pinned across 
one end of Robin’s room, and 
two chairs in front of if. 

“ Those are the stalls lor 
you and Mummy,” cried 
Robin, jumping up and down 
in bed, “ and I am in the 
Royal Box ! ” 

Daddy, who was doing 
something to his camera at 
the back, said : 

" Now we’ll have the light 
out,” and he switched it off. 


There on the screen was a 
square of bright light with 
black letters, which said: 
Robin and Hilary by the Sea. 
Then there came a little 
click and a whir, and they 
actually saw a picture of 
Hilary arid her brother build¬ 
ing a sand-castle—not a still 
photograph, but Hilary run¬ 
ning to the sea with her pail 
for water and Robin throw¬ 
ing sand on to the castle! 
Then a sailing-boat went by, 
and the fisherman’s dog ran 
up, wagging its tail and 
splashing the water in the 
moat. 

Hilary and Robin shouted 
with excitement. 

“ Why, Daddy,” exclaimed 
Hilary, “ it’s our own kincma! 
I never want to go to anybody 
else’s again ! ” 


The Kolynos Kiddies 



The Kolynos Kiddies 
Wont out for a walk, 

And mot a small boy 
With a face white as chalk. - 

Ho said : “ My tooth’s aching 1 ” 
They pitied his plight, 

But said : “ Do TRY Kolynos 
Morning and night l ” 

Kolynos cannot cure toothaclio, but by 
preserving iho teeth it provents them 
from decaying too oarly ; “ provontion 
is bettor than euro,” of courso.- Kolynos 
keeps the tooth cloan, strong and whito. 
It hardens tlio gums, and dostroys all 
acid-gorms in the mouth. 

Half-an-inch of swcot-smolling, clean- 
tasting Kolynos on a dry brush is 
enough to use after a moal, or for tlio 
morning or evening cleansing. 



©ENTAIL CREAK) 


Test Kolynos free. Send a card to-day to 
Kolynos (Dept. COE), Chonios Street, London, 
W.C.l, giving your name and addross. You 
will receive a froo enmplo by roturn of post. 

All dentists recommend Kolynos; every Chemist sells it. 



When you awake does 
your fhroat feel constricted 
or parched ? That is a 
sign of "morning mouth." 
An "Allenburys ” Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings ’a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants, together with 
pure glycerine, rfiake them 
so delightfully refreshing. 


fflllenbtxrys 

v&“,PASTILLES 

8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists' 
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